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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twenty-Five) 


HIROMU KIRA, F.R.P.S. 


SQEGINNING my career as a pictorial 
M i] photographer goes back to the early 
spring—about eleven years ago— 
Ni when I borrowed from a friend 
==4) a rollfilm camera made in England. 
With it I learned the rudiments of the art of 
photography. Before that spring was over, 
I was the owner of a Kodak. Everywhere I 
went—to picnics, excursions, or Sunday outings— 
I took my Kodak along with me, and I enjoyed 
making snapshots, mostly for souvenirs of various 
events. Using the bathroom as a substitute 
for a darkroom, I learned how to develop the 
films and to print the pictures. The experience 
in the darkroom, however, was not always a very 
happy one. Once, while developing the films 
of some very valuable pictures, I failed com- 
pletely, for some reason which I was not able 
to detect. I was, of course, very much dis- 
appointed, and ever since I have sent all my 
films to the commercial Kodak photo-finisher. 
However, his work was not very satisfactory. 
As one reaches a certain point of development 
in any kind of “hobby”, he gets tired and feels 
somewhat the loss of interest in it; that is, he 
loses enthusiasm. I passed this same stage at 
that time. 

Then the winter came at the psychological 
moment, and the unfavorable weather forced 
me to give up the Kodak for a time. For a 
period of nearly two years, I never thought 
of the Kodak, and spent most of my spare time 
in playing lawn tennis or indulging in other 
athletic amusements. 

It was in the autumn of 1922, under the 
auspices of a certain Japanese daily newspaper, 
in Seattle, that a photographic exhibition was 
held. The pictures exhibited there were quite 





immature in comparison with the work of 





experienced photographers of today; yet, to my 
eyes, at that time, those pictures looked wonder- 
ful, and I was much impressed. This prompted 
me to take up photography once again, this time 
directing my interest to artistic pictures rather 
than snapshots. 

I purchased a new Eastman Kodak Special, 
314 x 414, and devoted all my efforts to producing 
the artistic expressions of nature. 

In 1923, for the first time, I sent four prints 
to the Frederick & Nelson Salon, Seattle, and 
two were accepted. Encouraged by this result, 
I purchased a Graflex, 4x5, with 8-inch, 
Wollensak Verito lens. In the following year, 
in both the Pittsburgh Salon and the Annual 
Competition of American Photography, one 
print each was accepted. One can imagine just 
how glad I was of that unexpected success. 

Aside from those annual competitions, or 
salons, I sent the pictures, from time to time, 
to the monthly competitions of such magazines 
as Puoto-Era, American Photography, and 
Camera Craft, and when, each time, my prints 
were accepted, I appreciated the criticisms by 
the judges more than the prizes. 

Throughout my experience, 1929 was the most 
far-reaching year. I have contributed to twenty- 
five salons, both in the United States and abroad: 
the number of prints accepted was ninety-six. 
Also, I received one Silver Medal, one Silver 
Trophy, and one Bronze and one Silver Plaque, 
besides three certificates. 

Thus I was among the luckiest of pictorial 
photographers; yet, when I see the work of my 
seniors in the pictorial field, I realise the fact 
that there is no limit in the study of perfecting 
the art. 

Truly speaking, it.was more or less incidental 
that I became a pictorialist: first, mere curiosity 
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in the camera itself, then the interest in the 
souvenirs of the occasions; and, finally, the 
sublime pleasure in reproducing the creative 
expression of the things that appeal to our 
artistic nature. 

[This series of informal little glimpses into the 
experiences of pictorial photographers has met 
with hearty approval on the part of our readers. 
It may be of interest to state that the purpose 
behind the series has been to present a cross 
section of experiences and opinions rather than 


When the Fleet Drops Anchor 


RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE 


=} — WHAT day when they come in from 
; coe) the open sea—a whole swarm of 
RA yaex)\ narrow, gray destroyers, hornets 
of the fleet—behind them, proud 
impressive battleships all in forma- 
tion—come to drop anchor and visit for awhile— 
that day has always been a day of days for me. 
Turreted masts, long gray teeth that are muzzled 
guns, and the huge hull that forms the body of 
each of those floating fortresses mean much to 
every amateur photographer. If you are like me, 
then films mean nothing in the enthusiasm over 
the picture possibilities lying quietly at anchor 
out there in the bay. If they hold you spell- 
bound, as they hold me, you photograph them a 
hundred different ways and then you’re not 
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the formal addresses of a limited number of 
stars in the pictorial firmament. It helps us all 
to get the other person’s viewpoint. We believe 
that those who have had any considerable num- 
ber of prints hung in the leading salons should 
have something of value to share with other 
pictorialists. The splendid co-operation that 
we have received testifies to the good fellowship 
and spirit of true service which we believe exists 
among pictorial photographers at home and 
overseas.—EpI1Tor. | 


contented. I don’t know the reason—neither 
do you. Each year, when those war dogs nose 
around the point to enter the harbor, the fever 
comes again. It matters little where they are. 
I’ve caught them coming through the Golden 
Gate, pushing aside thin veils of fog and dropping 
anchor in San Francisco Bay. Off the coast of 
Panama and down in Gatun Lake, I’ve met 
those same grim war dogs, and the fever broke 
again! Off the Straits of Juan de Fuca in July. 
Anchored in Seattle harbor in midsummer. 
Clustered outside the reef that rims the beach 
at Waikiki. Away below the Southern Cross 
in Fiji and Samoa. Anchored again in the 
muddy waters of the Whangpoo at Shanghai. 
Below the peak that looms above the sampan-, 











THE “‘U.S.S. WEST VIRGINIA” 


junk-infested harbor of Hongkong. At Corinto 
or Honolulu or San Diego, or back to San Pedro 
for the holidays. Any day—any place—it’s 
just the same. It’s not just that mass of steel 
that we call a battleship we care about. It 
might be majestic beauty or impressiveness; 
but that’s not all. 

And then, there’s more. More than just 
the ships that are units of the fleet. More for 
pictures than just grim, gray battle-wagons. 
Of course, the speedy gigs that bring the captain 
to the pier will catch your eye. You'll photo- 
graph, too, the spotless black and gleaming 
metal of the admiral’s barge that swirls toward 
shore at the foremost tip of a fan it builds of 
froth and spray. There'll be aircraft carriers 
and “subs”; but they’re not what I mean. 


If we’re alert, the best part of the fleet is the 
sailor who goes ashore. 


If he’s rated liberty, 
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if it’s a forty-eight, you'll find him in his glory. 
There lies a field for real human-interest pictures. 
You can catch him unawares. Perhaps he'll 
pose for you—he doesn’t care. He came ashore 
for another “time of his life’, and he'll spend 
the hours in such a way that he can boast about 
it later to his shipmates when he’s swabbing 
decks or polishing brass or peeling spuds. 

I sat one day on a bench along a pathway of 
that strip of park that overlooks the Pacific 
at San Pedro. It wasn’t long I had to wait. 
She wore a flowered dress that was ruffled and 
frilled. One of those helmet-shaped hats, so 
much in vogue at that time, fitted closely about 
her brown bobbed hair. Perhaps she worked 
for Woolworth’s or Western Union or Pacific 
Electric, or maybe out at Hollywood—it didn’t 
matter. He swaggered at her side with the 
rolling walk of a nomad of the sea. He was in 
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blues, a white watch mark about his shoulder, 
and on his right sleeve the white circle and 
cross of a gun-pointer. Bell-bottomed trousers 
whipped about his ankles. A white cap was 
perched to touch his eyebrow and a smile was 
stretched from ear to ear. They walked alone— 
the world that moved about them was another 
far-off world. 

“Listen, Honey, you'll be writing me a letter 
right away, won’t you?” I heard him ask. 

‘Sure will.” 

“Tl bet ya forget me the minute we leave 
Pedro!” 





marmoset he bought from a vendor somewhere 
down in Panama. There'll be no difficulty in 
getting story-telling pictures, but a few points 
on getting the best pictures you can possibly get 
of the ships on which he lives might prove a 
help. 

When you photograph a battleship, you are 
not doing it solely to obtain a picture record of 
sO many guns, so many turrets, clear-cut port- 
holes, and every other bit of detail. You might 
be after detail, but you are after more than that. 
Your photograph must show those qualities 
that are so characteristic of a man-of-war. 





THE EAGLE’S NEST—‘‘U.S.S. SARATOGA 


“Bet I don’t!” 

“T’m just crazy about you, Sweetie.” 

“You're shovin’ off Tuesday, ain’t ya, Kid?” 

“Ya, but I don’t rate no more liberty— 
this is the last.” 

They walked on by, alone in a world that was 
built around his forty-eight hours of shore leave. 
What a picture that would have made had I only 
had the nerve! 

There are hundreds of “Bilge Smiths” for the 
eye of your camera and hundreds of ‘‘Sweeties”’ 
to help him build pictures for you that are 
steeped in human interest. If you are so unfortu- 
nate as not to find a sailor-boy making love, 
then get him at work at the navy landing or 
aboard his ship. No doubt you'll find him 
shining up the war dog’s teeth or polishing brass 
or making chow. He might bring out the 
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Impressiveness, power, immensity are a few 
of the qualities you hope the negative will catch. 
Here is an instance where the position you are 
in when you are making the picture is of vital 
importance. Always, a thing to be powerful, 
majestic, impressive, should loom above you. 
At least, that is the feeling that most of us have. 
You must feel yourself dwafted into insignificance 
in the presence of it. Then, when a battleship 
is the subject before the lens, get fairly close 
to it and as near the surface of the water as you 
can. If you want your photograph to carry 
with it the suggestion of the qualities I have 
mentioned, don’t try to catch the man-of-war 
when passing on a vessel that is a freighter or an 
ocean liner. In such a case you will probably 
take up a position on an upper deck and the 
battleship will lose much of its impressiveness 
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ROAMING AROUND 


in the picture that you get. A launch or a 
rowboat is the proper thing to use. 

If the photograph you are making is from 
in front of the bow, be very careful that you 
don’t get up too close. Even with the bow off 
center there is danger of ruining the picture 
through taking a position which is too close. 
The danger lies in the distortion that is always 
certain to occur. That portion of the ship which 
is nearest the camera will appear to have been 
pulled out toward the lens. And your view of 
all of the superstructure will be quickly cut away 
as you come closer. To avoid these two things— 
distortion and the dwindling of superstructure— 
be certain that you are not too close. The 
nearer your position is to the water’s surface, 
the greater is the danger that these two defects 
will mar the result. 

Light is always stronger about a ship than 
about an object on land. Water is a good 
reflector of light. So a ship forms its image 
on the sensitive film in our camera not only 
through reflecting light-rays that have come to 
it directly from the sky, but through reflecting 
the additional light that has been thrown against 
it from the water’s surface. The point this 


leads to, then, is that we can use a smaller stop 
or greater shutter-speed than we would find it 
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necessary to use under similar conditions if the 
object we were photographing was on land. 
A cloudy day’is better for this type of subject 
than a day when the sun is shining brightly, 
since there is less danger of overexposure or 
having the picture fogged by a wave that has 
thrown a beam of sunlight straight into the 
camera’s eye. 

Background should get some attention. A 
good photograph of a ship should have something 
in the background or possibly the foreground 
that will serve as a yardstick to offer some com- 
parison that will lead in turn to a suggestion 
of size. Other ships in the background will do 
the trick. Birds, a bell buoy, or a gig that is 
speeding away to shore will always help. And a 
background built of dark gray hills or clouds 
will be far superior to one that is light. 

All of the illustrations which accompany this 
article were made with a Graflex fitted with a 
Cooke Anastigmat lens. The speed was about 
one two-hundredth of a second and the stop was 
F/8. All of the ships were photographed off 
San Pedro on Christmas Day with a light haze 
blurring the rays of sunlight and making light- 
conditions almost ideal. Smoke from freighters 
and industrial plants built an excellent back- 
ground above the distant sea. 
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I have said nothing of moonlight pictures of 
the fleet. Neither have I gone into detail about 
that big field of pictures that parades before 
your camera’s lens when the sailor comes ashore. 
Both are fields worth exploration—fields where 
directions and hints are little help. For you 
and me, landlubbers though we might be, when 
the fleet drops anchor, each ship of it becomes 
a galleon laden with the treasure that can be 
seized with lens and film. It’s up to you to get 


the loot that rides upon the surface of the bay. 
As for ‘Sweetie’, if she is wise, she will have 
pictures of that smile, pictures of the ship he’s on, 
and his shipmates, too. He’ll have pictures of 
her; and, when he’s down on a Caribbean cruise, 
he won’t forget her even though palm fronds 
whisper and tropical waters are dappled with 
moonlight and a dark-eyed maiden tries to win 
him, too. Pictures from home, and of his loved 
ones, mean much to the cruising sailorman. 


Confessions of a Yearbook Photographer 
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when, as a youth, I knew naught 
and knew not that I knew naught, 
I had become thoroughly converted 
to the old Chinese proverb, “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” In fact, 
so thorough had my conversion been that it was 
largely responsible for the fact that a new high 
school activity was thrust upon my already 
overloaded shoulders. For some reason known 
to them alone, the faculty committee on publica- 
tions decided to make me editor of the school 
annual. The only explanation I can give for 
their strange decision is that they had come to 
the belief that the students like a picture-book, 
and they probably knew I had fallen heels over 
head in love with pictures in general and photo- 
graphs in particular. Even at that tender age, 
I had manifest ambitions of becoming an amateur 
photographer. Perhaps it was that the publi- 
cations committee had a hunch I would put out a 
picture-book even if I had to do the photography 
myself. 

Well, soon after my appointment, I set about 
organising a staff. Literary editors flocked to 
me, like Shakespeare’s troubles, not single spies 
but in battalions. What I needed was a staff 
photographer or two. But, alas! I looked 
around in vain. I had builded a fine ideal of 
weaving an annual around a framework of 
pictures, and here not a single student—or 
married one, either—could be found who would 
risk his reputation with a hand camera. So 
desperate was the need that had the funds been 
available, I should have sought a camerist as 
far away as New York or Timbuctoo. Had I 
been King of Insomnia, blessed with wide 


domains and a beautiful daughter, indeed I 
should gladly have given my daughter and half 
the kingdom to the first righteous young man 





who would have stepped forth to save the day, 
not with horse and spear, but with camera and 
film. 

At that critical moment in the life of the 
yearbook, somebody was stricken with a bright 
idea. Inasmuch as the editor had _ pottered 
around with photography a good deal and 
supposedly knew more about picture-making 
than any other student in the school, why 
shouldn’t he do his own photographic work? 
The idea seemed preposterous, at first; but, of 
course, in the circumstances, it had to be con- 
sidered. Naturally, there were arguments for 
and against such a move. In favor of it was 
the irrefragable truth—if a man wants a thing 
done the surest way of accomplishing it is to do 
the job himself. Again, it might cut out red 
tape. Ordinarily, when an editor wants a 
photograph made, he calls his photographer. 
If the latter happens to be brooding over his 
low wage or for some other reason happens to be 
in an ugly mood, he may refuse outright, or his 
inner demon may whisper to itself: “Ill do it 
when I’m good and ready.” In the latter case 
a long delay is certain to ensue before a photo- 
graph reaches the editorial desk. Also, the 
editor is running a terrific risk of getting a 
picture with the wrong point of view or improper 
emphasis. For example, the editor may have 
said to the photographer: “Do you know Dr. 
Pointum?” 

“Sure’’, says the photographer. “Dr. Pointum 
is the ‘prof’ who has the peculiar habit of pointing 
out every unruly student and speaking with a 
solemn voice, ‘You boy!’ 

“All right’, replies the editor. “Go get a 
picture of Dr. Pointum in one of his famous 
The photographer leaves, thinking he 
knows what the editor desires. But language 
offers so many chances for misunderstanding 


poses.” 
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and misinterpretation that it is not surprising 
when the finished picture shows not Dr. Pointum 
with his index finger outstretched in the direction 
of a student, but a student pointing directly at 
the august professor. 

Continuing the same line of reasoning, if an 
editor is his own photographer, he has no one 
to blame for mistakes and blunders but himself. 
And it is undeniable that business is expedited 
only to the degree that there is a centralisation 
of responsibility. 

Of course, there is the other side of the 
argument—that it is not a good thing for the 
editor to be his own photographer, even if he is 
so qualified. But the general apathy of others 
around the school with regard to matters photo- 
graphic soon convinced me that I should act on 
the suggestion. So I became a kind of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde at the high school. Dr. 
Jekyll was the austure editor who examined 
with a critical eye all that was submitted to him; 
Mr. Hyde was the ubiquitous photographer 
who made a perennial nuisance of himself by 
appearing in the most unexpected places and 
announcing gleefully to his victims that he had 
come to make their picture and it was up to them 
to look pleasant. 

Judging from the rambling nature of the 
above nonsense, the reader—if he has so long 
endured—may wonder if I ever got down to 
business as a staff photographer. Before giving 
a few of my high school photographic recol- 
lections, let me say that for equipment I used 
for general snaps a vest-pocket Kodak. For 
portraiture I used a vest-pocket Kodak. In 
fact, I believe, if memory fails me not, that the 
vest-pocket Kodak was almost exclusive equip- 
ment, outside of the telescopic metal tripod and 
adapter. 

Contrasting my work that year with the 
efforts of other photographers using larger 
cameras, I was enlightened by the thought that 
the importance of a camera man in the minds of 
the uninitiated is in direct ratio to the size of his 
equipment. Anyone who has taken photo- 
graphy seriously knows that a small camera 
will make pictures that are equal, technically, 
to those of a larger instrument. But the public 
will not believe it. Place two photographers 
side by side before a grandstand filled with 
people. Give one of them a diminutive instru- 
ment that is built as finely as a watch, possessing 
the best anastigmat lens and worth every cent 
of two hundred dollars. Let the other camerist 
carry a bulky outfit weighing, together with a 
tripod, at least a hundred times the weight of 
the small machine, although the actual value of 
the latter may be twice as great. We are 





assuming that both photographers have equally 
forceful personalities and that they parallel 
each other in ability. If the photographer with 
the small camera asked the crowd to look north, 
while simultaneously the man with the large 
camera requested the same group to look south, 
the majority would without hesitation turn 
south. To the student photographer who must 
make pictures of large crowds, I should say, 
therefore, “Speak softly and carry the big 
camera!” 

As editor-photographer of the high school 
annual, the largest single order I had personally 
to fill was pictures for the school-life section. 
I had to record students in all manner of poses 
that were deemed interesting and original, and 
often the responsibility of thinking up and 
devising “original action”’ fell to my lot. Among 
other things, I learned that the surest way to 
get a good many striking and sincere poses of 
students is to boost for a school hike, for on the 
school hike it is not necessary to persuade anyone 
to assume natural poses. When people are busy, 
they take to natural poses as unconsciously as a 
duck to water. Whenever action is not too 
rapid to be caught by 1/50-second exposure, 
the most realistic snapshots can be made without 
the knowledge of the subject. But if the action 
is too rapid for a between-the-lens shutter, 
then it is best first to observe the complete 
action of which you wish to photograph a part. 
Before we attempt to photograph a cheer-master 
in action with a hand camera, it is wise to study 
his whole range of contortions before choosing 
one phase of it for a still picture. Having thus 
observed, we are better able to inform the 
subject what we wish him to do before the 
camera. And in choosing any aspect of a 
complete action for photographic rendition, we 
should not forget that it is up to the photo- 
grapher to pick out an aspect that the public 
knows from personal experience. Anyone who 
has seen many high-speed action pictures has 
oftentimes been highly amused at some of the 
apparently impossible poses the actors assume. 
In these cases the action is not unnatural—for 
it is certainly found in nature—but the particular 
move that was photographed was so fleeting 
in nature that the human eye had no previous 
opportunity to become familiar with it. So the 
task of the snapshooter with a slow hand camera 
resolves itself into picking out the action that is 
most characteristic of what is seen in actual life, 
then getting the subject to hold that pose for a 
moment while the picture is being made. 

But for the unexpected, extemporaneous 
action, without which no yearbook would be 
complete, I had to learn to be “quick on the 
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THE HOCKEY PLAYERS 


draw”. In those rare instances when a friend 
has an expression on his face the like of which 
has never been seen before and will probably 
never be seen again—that is the time when not 
an instant can be lost for elaborate posing, 
focusing, and composition. To be _ prepared 
always for the unexpected, I found it best, after 
making a picture, to set the lens for universal 
focus—stop F/8 or F/11 depending on the 
strength of light—and adjust the shutter for 
1/25 of a second. Thus adjusted, a hand 
camera will always be in readiness for average 
views, provided the light is neither too dull 
nor too brilliant. 

It was on a skating party that I made my 
first pictures with the lens of my camera directly 
facing the source of light. The evening sun was 
poised above the hills, silhouetting the skaters 
against a background of gray ice that wore a 
flashing path of reflected yellow sunshine. I 
asked some hockey players to pose in a character- 
istic playing position, while I crouched low, 
seeking as a shelter for my camera lens one of 
the long shadows cast by the players. I could 
imagine what was going on in the minds of the 
hockey players, most of whom had made ordinary 
snapshots. All of them knew just enough about 
photography not to risk ruining a film by pointing 
the camera toward the source of light. But 
although I held the lens in the direction of the 
light, I was very careful to keep it in the shade 
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while making the exposure. The picture was a 
success, and looking over some of the pictures 
I have made in the years since then I realise 
that this first picture taken toward the source 
of light was the predecessor of many I prize 
very highly now. (See “The Hockey Players’’.) 

In my photographic réle of Mr. Hyde, my inge- 
nuity was sorely tested, for I had to suggest and 
direct action for snapshots as well as photograph 
it. Ihad developed anantipathy amounting almost 
to hate against photographs which pretended 
to be action pictures and yet consisted of nothing 
but a subject staring helplessly into the camera. 
I have found that people who are asked to pose 
for snapshots rarely have ideas for action of their 
own, but expect the photographer to suggest 
what he wants. The majority of high school 
students, if left to their own resources, will 
usually do one of two things: look for a friend 
of the same or opposite sex to lean upon, or else 
gaze at the photographer with a sweet, “watch- 
the-birdie” or “Ain’t I cute?” expression. This 
type of picture I resolved early in my editorial- 
photographic career to make as scarce as possible. 
But in those days I had not fully comprehended 
the full meaning of the word ‘“‘action”. Webster 
gives us a hint when he calls it “the function 
or operation of that which acts; the doing of 
something; state of motion; activity; operation”. 
The word means more to me now. In its true 
sense the word implies both an active and a 
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passive force. We see a football player poised 
in the act of kicking a ball; in this case the 
player is the active force and the ball is the 
passive. On the other hand, if the ball hits the 
player, the conditions are reversed, although 
there are still two main forces in the action. 
But action may be even more subtle than this. 
A man may tell a joke to a listening boy who 
laughs in merriment. The man has acted and 
the boy, receiving the stimulus, reacts. This is 
the key to interesting snapshot action; whether 
I held this key in my high school days concerns 
me not half so much as that other more enlight- 
ened youth may hold it now. I did find, in 
making a variety of snapshots, each with an 
original appeal, that there is nothing quite so 
stimulating and idea-provoking .as the campus 
settings. The bleachers, the track, the football 
field, and even the various departmental buildings 
—each suggests many bits of action for which 
it forms an admirable setting. 

Humanity, to the staff photographer, may be 
grouped into two general groups: those who like 
to be photographed so well that the photographer 
has to avoid them, and those who dislike being 
photographed so much that they avoid the 
photographer. I have heard of people being 
harassed—as they claim—by spirits from the 
other world. I have never met such an indi- 
vidual; but I think I can appreciate his point 
of view, particularly inasmuch as I, a staff photo- 
grapher, have been harassed by embodied 
spirits who have wanted “their pictures took’’. 
For as I have gone about my own business trying 
to get students to pose who were trying to avoid 
me, the hunter has become the hunted and I have 
had to avoid the ubiquitous spirits of publicity, 
who apparently have special gifts of appearing 
on the scene whenever pictures are being made. 
To invite one of these individuals out of camera 
bounds is to risk making an enemy for life. 
And, honestly, to photograph one person too 
many times is certain to draw forth an accusation 
of being partial, when nothing could be further 
from the actual intention. 

Being human, it was a source of endless delight, 
on the other hand, to achieve pictures of those 
who would rarely or never face a camera, and 
who professed a great abhorrence for posing. 
As a youthful high school photographer, it 
seemed to me that the students most given to 
vanity are those who persistently refuse to be 
photographed. One would naturally imagine 
the red-lipped, rouge-cheeked flapper, who casts 
inviting glances in the direction of every camerist, 
to be the greatest victim of amour propre. 
But I could not see it that way. The flapper 
thinks she is charming and wants others to think 


so, too; the camera-shy individual often thinks it 
is vain to be photographed and has the anomalous 
characteristic of being conceited over the fact 
that he is not vainglorious. And, reasoned I, 
what is the difference between conceit and 
vanity? How much superior is he who is 
selfishly conceited than he who is publicly vain? 

But let us leave these reflections and come 
back to the common labor of making pictures. 
That eventful year as a high school senior wit- 
nessed my début into another aspect of photo- 
graphy I had never before essayed; viz., interior 
portraiture and genre-work. Aided by a tripod, 
I proceeded to make my first indoor time exposure 
as gingerly as an old man walking over sleek ice 
after midnight. And judging from the expres- 
sions worn by some of the students whom I 
attempted to picturise, their confidence in my 
ability to make good indoor pictures was not 
altogether infinite. For a student to try making 
pictures indoors—and with a small camera at 
that!—seemed to many the height of futility. 
Although I proceeded, at first, with no more 
direction than a rudderless ship at sea, I finally 
evolved a methodology that was destined to fill 
more than one page of the yearbook with satis- 
factory interior portraits and genre. I would 
first explain to my subjects the suggestion of 
action I wished to express, and then, with camera 
in readiness, I would admonish them to hold 
perfectly still, holding their poses while I counted 
aloud. Allowing a rapid count of four for each 
second, I would count to ten if the exposure was 
to be two seconds, thus providing an overlap 
of time on the exposure for opening and closing 
the shutter. With my finger on the shutter- 
lever, I would say: “Now don’t move while I 
count aloud, or the picture will be blurred: one 
two’’—opening the shutter—‘“‘three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine”—closing the shutter— 
“ten. The picture is finished, thank you.” 
The method seemed to work splendidly, not only 
for general interior portraiture, but for flashlight 
pictures of students as well. My assistant with 
the flashlight sheet was informed to ignite the 
paper as I spoke “‘three”’ in a count of ten, like 
the above. The students seemed to hold more 
quiet in flashlight pictures when I counted than 
when I remained silent. Possibly my voice 
gave them something besides the blinding flash 
to concentrate on. 

One winter night the Girls’ Club Vaudeville, 
the biggest entertainment feature of the school 
year, was scheduled to take place. The year- 
book staff unanimously agreed that night-pictures 
of some of the stunts should be made. And it 
was up to me to lay aside the dignity of Dr. 
Jekyll and assume the aggressive resourcefulness 
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of Mr. Hyde; although, in truth, I had made 
just one flashlight picture before in my life, 
and that was on an elk-hunting trip. But 
inasmuch as the first flashlight turned out 
successfully, I saw no reason why the second 
and third should not also. The first was made 
out of doors, and the vaudeville pictures would 
have to be made indoors, it is true; but I right- 
fully judged that the latter would be easier than 
the first, due to the fact that the light of the 
outdoor flash ic quickly dissipated into thin air, 
whereas indoors the light is conserved and 
concentrated by the walls. 

The eventful night came and I was on the job, 
Kodak and flashlight sheet in one hand and a 
telescopic tripod in the other. As the setting 
for my pictures, I picked out a place in the hall- 
way very close to the rear stage-entrance, where 
I could easily lure the actors into posing for me. 
I set my vest-pocket Kodak up on the tripod 


with a light-colored wall for background. Some- 
where I picked up the idea that a light-colored 
background gives better illumination for flash- 
light pictures than a dark-colored one. Wanting 
a flashsheet holder, I improvised for the purpose 
a large sheet of cardboard. I then bribed an 
underclassman to serve as my assistant. In 
tribute to him, let me say that even on the firing 
line he flinched not, but held my crazy flashsheet 
holder without a murmer. Alas! he burned his 
fingers sorely, but uncringingly, like a man, 
all for the sake of increasing the world’s supply 
of photographs. If he is still alive and able to 
read this tribute, I trust he will receive it in the 
spirit in which it is given. And, if he chances 
at this instant to be in anguish of soul, let him be 
comforted by the thought that his efforts for 
that evening were not in vain, for they occupy 
a full page in a high school annual where they 
will always be a tribute to him. 


The Elements of Retouching Explained 
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Wate a\HY is retouching necessary? If we 
place a portrait negative of a large 
head on the retouching-stand and 
study it, we shall notice spots, 
mottles, overaccentuation in the 
character-marks, creases, and contours of the 
face. The creases in the forehead, between the 
eyes, under the eyes, from the corners of the 
nose to the corners of the mouth, and then from 
the corners of the mouth trailing down, and a 
little outward laterally, are all exaggerated to a 
highly objectionable degree. Add to this the 
mottled manner in which the multicolored skin 
registers freckles, eruptions, and general rough- 
ness of the skin—all of these conditions con- 
tribute to one grand malcombination, highly 
objectionable. 

If we make a print from a negative without 
retouching, the necessity of retouching will 
at once be apparent. If we compare the unre- 
touched print with the sitter, we can readily 
see the objectionable effect. It should be 
remembered that retouching is primarily a 
corrective process, rather than a creative one, 
and therein lies the first understandable beginning 
in retouching. 

Somewhere in the  negative-making an 
unnatural effect is produced which must be 
corrected by means of retouching. This short- 
coming we must clearly explain; for to treat 








any malcondition, we must first make a thorough 
and accurate diagnosis. An understanding of 
panchromatic principles as generally applied in 
photography would give us our source of the 
above-named exaggerations and defects. We 
know that with ordinary or non-color sensitive 
plates, colors do not register as we see them. 
The yellows, greens, and reds register darker 
than they appear to the eye. For example, let 
us begin with a freckle on the face, locate it in a 
test-print, and it is virtually of the density of an 
ink-spot. All spots, freckles, and patches are 
of the yellow or red color variety, so that it is 
understandable how fast this mottled and ink- 
spot appearance accumulates. Add to this the 
lines and character-marks, exaggerated in their 
depth and length, according to the lighting used, 
and we can now see the necessity for this cor- 
rective treatment, which we commonly call 
retouching. 

Is it necessary to retouch? We can now with 
good understanding, and without hesitation, 
say yes. That it is practised in every profes- 
sional portrait-studio that we know of should 
make it conclusive. 

Does it require any preliminary training in art 
or drawing? In twenty-six years of general 
photographic experience, seven of them devoted 
to teaching retouching, we find that it is not at 
all necessary to have any training in art or 
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drawing to become a successful retoucher. In 
some cases we have found it a fixed-idea hin- 
drance. Any person with normal intelligence 
and a will to learn can master retouching more 
freely if he is unencumbered by training in art or 
drawing. He would just naturally, but wrongly, 
be influenced to incorporate drawing technique 
in negative-retouching. So we repeat again 
that retouching is a corrective process, and 
drawing a creative process; and therein lies the 
vast gulf between them. 

Does it improve the ultimate print? Compare 
a properly retouched print with an unretouched 
one from the same negative and the comparison 
speaks for itself. 

How long does it take to master the art? It 
depends entirely upon the student’s adaptability, 
perseverance, and perceptiveness. Under proper 
training and supervision, it usually takes from 
six weeks to as many months to master retouch- 
ing to a satisfactory degree. Much practical 
experience can be gleaned from properly written 
textbooks. 

Ordinarily good eyesight is all that is required. 
It is no more injurious to the eyes than the 
equivalent amount of time spent at reading, 
writing, typesetting, or anything kindred. 

Women adapt themselves admirably to the 
art of retouching, and in our experience we have 
met some highly skillful women-retouchers. 
While a few may still maintain that a woman’s 
place is in the home, the home may be the place 
for retouching. A good many retouchers, both 
men and women, do their work at home. Investi- 
gation will disclose the fact that there are almost 
as Many women as men retouchers in studios. 
Retouching pays well to the skilled. All effort 
put forth to master it will be well repaid. 

What materials are needed? Before you actually 
legin to retouch, you should first prepare your- 
self by procuring the essential equipment and 
materials necessary. The following list is of 
the more important requirements: A retouching- 
desk, retouching “dope’’, package of absorbent 
cotton, etching-knife, “00° sandpaper, one 
pencil each of B, HB, H, HH, HHH, HHHH, 
jar of abrasive reducer, bottle of ground-glass 
substitute, and a stick of crayon sauce. These 
items, when purchased at any photographic 
supply store, will cost under ten dollars. 

The retouching-desk should be selected for 
rigidity and sturdiness. The retouching-medium 
or “dope’’, as it is more often called, can be made 
by dissolving one ounce of powdered rosin in six 
ounces of spirits of turpentine. Balsam of fir 
or venetian turpentine can be used in the place 
of powdered rosin. We have come across 
formule for retouching-dope that called for half 


a dozen or more ingredients—in print only, 
never in practice. It is doubtful that you can 
improve on the simple one of rosin and turpentine, 
as given above. 

The etching-knife is a subject all by itself, 
and we hope to offer an interesting article on 
the knife alone in the future, The sandpaper 
is of the common variety bought at any hardware 
store; but it should not be rougher than “00”. 
Convenient pads of sandpaper pasted together 
in small sheets or wooden spatulas are also 
easily procured. 

The pencils are the regular loose-lead refill type 
obtainable at any photographic shop or art-store, 
and it is a great convenience to have a holder 
for each lead. The opaque, spotting-colors, 
spotting-brushes, abrasive reducer, ground-glass 
substitute, and crayon sauce can all be obtained 
easily, and their use will be explained later. 

Now let us adjust things before we actually 
begin retouching. Set the retouching-desk upon 
a sturdy table, and adjust a 25- or 40-watt 
frosted electric bulb in the center and behind 
the stand for illumination. View the light from 
the front through the ground-glass and move it 
to and away from the back of the stand until 
the ground-glass is evenly illuminated over its 
entire surface. The correct amount of illumina- 
tion varies with the individual and is one of 
the things that the beginner soon adjusts for 
himself. The blue daylight bulb is highly 
recommended in place of the clear glass variety. 
Another improvement is to replace the ground- 
glass with a sheet of flashed opal glass. This, 
in combination with the blue bulb, will give a 
blue-white and properly diffused light that is far 
superior to the inconstant daylight that some 
books on retouching recommend. Artificial 
light, so arranged, is very easy on the eyes. 
The stand should be so arranged that no direct 
light falls on the front area where the negative 
is placed. Procure a comfortable chair—its 
height for proper posture depends upon the 
height of the individual. An almost straight- 
spine posture, slightly forward, vision slightly 
downward through the center of the retouching- 
area, is the correct position to maintain. A 
small cushion between the small of the back and 
the back of the chair helps to take the strain off 
the back. Most retouchers, however, prefer 
to sit in a free-and-easy posture. 

We are almost ready to begin retouching. 
Procure a specimen negative, which should be a 
close-up, the head measuring between two-and- 
a-half to three inches from the top of the forehead 
to the end of the chin. Select a critically sharp- 
focused one with many freckles, spots, and lines 
in it. Now make a glossy, fully-timed, and 
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developed print from it, and if the “victim” 
looks as if he had been dead a few weeks, it is the 
right kind of negative for the beginner. Save 
this print for future comparison as the work 
progresses. The retouching-dope is now applied 
in the proper manner to make a “tooth” or 
“take” for the pencil. Shake the bottle, remove 
the stopper, and apply what adheres to it to the 
center of the face on the negative. Take a wad 
of cotton and form it into a compact pad about 
the size and shape of a lady’s powder-puff, and 
begin rubbing out from the center in a circular 
motion until all the moist appearance of the dope 
is gone and be sure you do not leave the dope on 
too thick or sticky and do not leave a defined 
ring on the circumference of the rubbed area that 
would show in printing. 

The pencil is now sharpened. For a glass 
negative select an HB, and, for a film negative, 
an HH pencil. Withdraw an inch-and-a-half 
to two inches of lead from the holder, tighten 
the lead, and sharpen it to a needle-point on the 
00" sandpaper, and finish it off on a piece of 
smooth cardboard or the back of an old print, 
and wipe the point clean on a piece of cotton 
kept especially for that purpose. The negative 
is now placed on the retouching-stand with 
the light on, and a sheet of black paper, in which 
a hole has been cut, is placed over the negative in 
such a manner that only the area to be retouched 
shows. All other light is thus effectively excluded. 
There are three major steps in retouching, 
which must be taken in their proper sequence. 
All three steps properly executed give the com- 
bined effect of proper and well-done retouching 
that is so desirable. The first step consists 
of cleaning up the skin blemishes of the entire 
face. The second step consists of the treatment 
of the character-marks. The third step, called 
modeling, consists of properly tying together 
the first two steps and and blending together in 
a harmonious combination the contours, high- 
lights, halftones, and shadows of the face. 

The skin-spots, blemishes, freckles, and so on 
are common in all faces. They are not desirable 
in any face and are removed or obliterated by 
one common method. It does not matter if 
the subject is a two-week-old infant or a very old 
person. There may be just as few spots—or as 
many—according to the type of face; but the 
effort should be to get the skin-texture smooth 
and clean. It must be remembered that this 
cleaning, or first step, has nothing to do with 
resemblance, and the beginner, particularly, 
should not fear to overdo or get the skin too 
clean. With the sharpened pencil, let us begin 
this first step. We will start on the forehead, 
from left to right, down the side of the face, 





and up the left side, and finish where we started. 
Find one little transparent spot, place the pencil- 
point in the center of it, move the pencil through 
it with any touch that comes natural, and make 
the spot invisible by bringing it up to the same 
density that surrounds it. There is no special 
stroke for the beginner to follow. Eventually 
you will acquire a stroke or “handwriting” 
that will be characteristic of your work. That 
desirable stipple or pleasing granularity that the 
skilled retoucher produces arrives with practice. 
The beginner should never be conscious of trying 
to produce grain, as this will take care of itself. 
A common fault with the beginner is that he tries 
to sit too close to his work, very seldom too far 
back. The distances varies with the individual 
and must be back just far enough so that the 
actual pencil-marks cannot be seen. The effect 
seen should be one of the spots disappearing, 
one by one. Anything that is not a character- 
mark should be considered a spot and treated 
as such. Remove it. Obliterate it. Make it 
blend in the surrounding density. Apply the 
strokes, whatever they may be, in such a manner 
that they do not become obvious. After per- 
sistent practice, the student soon begins to 
produce that nice, clean grain that is admired 
by all who have an understanding interest in 
retouching. When the first step of cleaning is 
finished, sit back and study the effect, and see 
how well you have avoided encroaching on the 
character-marks. It is vitally important in the 
accomplishment of the first step not to work 
upon the character-marks. See now how the 
character-marks stand out in greater contrast 
against the smooth skin-texture that has been 
produced by the proper accomplishment of the 
first cleaning-up step. It is recommended at 
this point that a second glossy print be made of 
the negative, for comparison with the one made 
before retouching began. 

We are ready for the second step, the proper 
treatment and modification of the character- 
marks. It must be kept in mind that upon these 
character marks depends the resemblance, and 
upon the manner in which these are treated 
depends the proper or improper retention of 
resemblance. Whether we know it or not, we 
recognise resemblance through these character- 
marks. As a general rule, depending upon the 
lighting used, the negative registers the character 
marks one hundred per cent. too deep, and all 
the diagonal ones one-third too long in addition. 
Now that we have diagnosed the condition, we 
can with better understanding apply the treat- 
ment. We shall reduce their depth in half, and 
shorten the diagnal ones one-third. They 
require more complex and understanding treat- 
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ANTICIPATION 


ment than these two simple rules may suggest. 
Good judgment on the retoucher’s part here is 
very important. The retoucher will soon find 
this out when he first attempts work for the 
customer’s approval. Every character-mark, 
no matter where situated in the face, has a 
lighted and shaded area, and we begin the treat- 
ment by shading down from the highlights 
toward the shadows, taking care to make the 
pencil-stroke travel in the direction of the 
character-mark. It is proper to rotate the 
negative to accomplish and facilitate this pencil 
stroking. The pencil-strokes should always 
travel in line with the character-marks, never 
transverse to them. By working from the 
highlights toward the shadows, the effort will 
assist you to retain something of the character- 
marks. From the necessity of pleasing the 
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customer you will be obliged to overdo or take 
out too much of the character-marks; but if you 
will retain something of them that will show in 
the print, it is considered proper and ethical. 

We shall start on the wrinkles in the forehead. 
Tone them down to an agreeable smoothness, 
and modify the vertical lines between the eyes, 
if there are any. Now begin under the eyes. 
Notice that under each eye there are usually 
three depressions. The first one immediately 
under the eye is taken out the least, most often 
very little, because this depression represents 
the natural fold-back of the lower lid of the eye, 
and to take out too much of this would give the 
appearance of swelling or puffiness. The next 
depression, right under this, usually takes more 
of a diagonal route in the face, and this one is 
modified a good deal. In a good many instances 
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it is obliterated almost completely. The third 
depression quite often does not appear at all, 
and when it does it is completely removed in 
nearly every instance. In a very old person, 
this third depression denotes age and reverence, 
and should be treated with that consideration in 
mind. In a younger person, it may denote 
dissipation, loss of weight, or some form of 
wasting disease. Therefore, it would be quite 
proper to remove it entirely and still retain 
resemblance to a satisfactory degree. When we 
have finished under one eye, we repeat the same 
operation under the other. In this manner we 
are able to balance retouching. Where the 
character-marks repeat themselves, as under 
the eyes, from the corners of the nose to the 
corners of the mouth, and from the corners of the 
mouth downward—in short, wherever character- 
marks repeat themselves on the opposite side 
of the face, you must modify them in their 
respective pairs. This procedure assists greatly 


in keeping the retouching of the character-marks 
so properly balanced that one side does not look 
over- or under-retouched as compared to the 
other. 

The next character-mark is the one that 
starts at the lower corner of the nose and runs 
diagonally and outward to the corner of the 
mouth. If you remove completely the lower 
third of this character-mark and reduce the rest 
of it about half, see what an improvement this 
makes as compared to its untreated mate on the 
opposite side! Then do this opposite one we 
just mentioned in the same manner, and here 
you have a clear example of what we mean by 
balancing character-marks. The same treatment 
applies to the two character-marks that run 
from the corners of the mouth down and outward. 

The depression in the chin under the lower lip 
always requires some treatment. Here we must 
take into consideration the sex, age, and type of 
subject. In a regular masculine type, as little 
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as possible is taken out. A deep depression left 
in this case will give masculine strength to the 
chin. In most types of old people the same 
treatment is required. With women, or round, 
full-faced men, the treatment is just the opposite; 
we take out a good deal of this depression. 
You must remember that the more you retouch 
this depression, the more you create the effect of 
a receding chin. Good judgment is of prime 
importance and the type of face should be studied 
carefully regarding the amount of modifying 
necessary. A prominent lower lip is quite often 
encountered. Its proper treatment is not so 
difficult. Here the width of the lower lip is 
wider than usual. There is also an unusually 
deeper horizontal and crescent-shaped shadow 
immediately under it. The first thing to do is 
to blend this shadow into the lower border of 
the lip to such a degree that you lose the original 
lower contour of it. Then you carefully recreate, 
a little higher up, a new lipline and very judi- 
ciously build it up with skillful horizontal strokes, 
thereby creating a narrower lower lip. This 
condition once understood, the treatment can be 
properly accomplished with a little practice. 
It is now well to make a third glossy print, and 
compare it with the two previously made. 
Assuming that the student has practised on 
many negatives and has become quite proficient 
up to this point, his work will take on a finished 
appearance to the casual observer. However, 
the expert at this point would notice the necessity 
of modeling, or the third step. Sit back at a 
greater distance from the negative than usual, 
and notice that although the skin-texture is 
nicely done, and the character-marks are properly 
modified and toned down, there is a disconnected 
effect between all the highlights, halftones, 
shadows, and contours of the face. Although 
the retouching seems to have a finished look, 
the experienced eye will notice the patchy effect. 
You will understand what we mean by the patchy 
appearance if you view the negative at a greater 
distance than when working on it, but, if you sit 
too close, you won’t see it. At the proper 
distance, where you can see this disconnected 
effect, begin to pull them together with a loose, 
rambling stroke with an effort to weave or flow 


the “ups” and “downs” together in a harmonious 
blend. By the “ups” and “downs”, we mean 
the different light-densities that go to make up 
the negative image. Great care must be exercised 
when weaving the densities together not to lose 
the identity of the individual densities. Just 
weave them together in a “‘belong to each other” 
manner. If you do not use good judgment and 
restrain yourself from overdoing this step, you 
will undo all the good work you have accom- 
plished up to now. By becoming overambitious, 
you will get an inflated or tight effect in the face 
that will be very unlike the natural. Be satisfied 
with a little of this work at a time in the begin- 
ning; rather feel that you underdo this modeling 
in your first trials, and follow up your efforts 
with many carefully studied test-prints until 
you are more experienced and more certain of 
yourself. 

Our effort has been to give a practical article 
on retouching as practised and taught with 
profound interest. To those of you who wish 
to take up retouching seriously, we should 
suggest that you save this article for future 
reference. To those who have had little or no 
practical experience, much of this article will 
not be at first comprehended, but with patient 
practice and progress at the retouching-desk it 
will unfold itself in an understandable manner. 

Although great and progressive strides have 
been made in photography, the principles and 
and fundamentals of retouching remain the same. 
It is true that today with fast, shallow-depth 
lenses, panchromatic emulsions, flat lightings, 
soft-focus effects, course printing-papers, and 
so on, the necessity of retouching has diminished 
to some degree, perhaps, but not altogether, 
by any means. We predict that it will be 
necessary to resort to retouching for many years 
to come. Step into any large and up-to-date 
studio where every department is highly and 
efficiently organised and modernly equipped to 
turn out the best possible work, and you will find 
employed there anywhere from six to twenty or 
more skilled retouchers. Do you think that, if 
there was some practical procedure to do away 
with retouching, these studios would maintain 
their retouching-departments? 
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OU may think one with a hobby 
should not be systematic or that a 
hobby should not be systematised. 
But when a hobby becomes as in- 
=} teresting as photography can be, 
you inst organise your methods thoroughly to 
enjoy all that the subject offers by following it. 

If you are an amateur and must keep your kit 
and files at home, your space is generally limited. 
Nowadays, with all that is offered in reading 
matter on your favorite subject, some place must 
be provided to keep all the magazines and other 
publications, or else you are not getting the most 
out of it. A little systematic business of keeping 
things in their right place makes future references 
simple and enables you to follow up your reading 
easily and with no confusion. Probably, if a 
business man, system has always regulated your 
daily life; so it is an easy matter to apply this 
same idea in following the hobby. 

The reading part of a hobby like photography 
offers a large share of its pleasure. There are 
so many weekly, monthly, and yearly publica- 
tions now that it requires some system “‘to keep 
track” of them. A_ vertical filing system, 
suitably housed to meet your space or preference, 
is the simplest method of storing the publications 
and makes a fine reference library. The illustra- 
tion shows a filing-method, each journal having 
a separate guide in the index, arranged alpha- 
betically. This forms the general file, although, 
as shown in the list, the same file includes folders 
or file pockets for correspondence, catalogs, 
instruction-sheets, data, annuals, and so on. 
This system can be extended to take care of any 
requirements. The main idea of the system is to 
keep a current record of all works on your hobby 
and make it easy to get at. When there is a 
certain place to go and you always find every- 
thing where you expect it to be, you will derive 
the full benefit of this particular sport and 
recreation. A little system will do it. 
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ANNUAL Books: 
American Annual of Photography 
British Journal Almanac 
Das Deutsche Lichtbid 
Photograms 
Pictorial Photography 


GENERAL Data: 
Catalogs 
Instruction-Books 
Prints—Proofs 
Formula—Data 


Photographic equipment can be stored in 
your den in any kind of cabinets or bookcases, 
to suit your fancy. It is also right in line to 
have a bookcase for year-books, almanacs, and 
bound issues of those photographic magazines 
which it is always a pleasure to refer to, because 
what you are looking for is usually in those 
publications. There are many textbooks on 
photography that every worker should own. 
Some of the old ones are the best and always 
useful. 

Storage for accessories and films is an important 
part of a photographer’s outfit. With movie 
work gaining on our old hobby, the storage- 
problem has doubled. Film rolls pile up fast 
and must be protected to keep in good condition. 
They soon represent a big investment and 
deserve suitable quarters. The present-day film 
s “fire-proof”. However, films should be pro- 
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AN EFFECTIVE STORAGE OUTFIT 


tected against loss by fire or theft, because your 
films can never be duplicated and you would 
gladly pay many times the cost of storage- 
equipment to be able to replace the favorite 
negatives. That sounds like salesmanship; but 
it is true, whether it is the hobby we have in 
mind or not. 

I was prompted to write this experience for 
consideration because photographers who have 





HARRY C. SLEMIN, A.R.P.S. 


seen my den and gone over my records and files 
seemed surprised that I had nearly twenty-five 
years’ results in a comparatively small space 
and “‘if they had it to do again” would follow 
some kind of system. No matter whether 
system-minded or not, there is merit in a plan 
that will facilitate a more intensive pursuit of a 
hobby that is second to none as a year-in and 
year-out pleasure. It is well worth the effort. 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XI-——A Discussion of Composition 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 






oe pe ey. “Check”, replied Bert. 
Maen) “And it also looks as though we 
have more to learn than simply 
= the things that make clear pictures.” 
“Double check.” “This thing composition, 
which they mention in the letters, is something 
that I had not thought of in connection with 
making pictures. There doesn’t seem to be 
much about it in the literature we have collected 
on photography.” “Well, we shall get some 
good pointers on the subject in these letters’’, 
said Bert. 

The letters referred to were the ones the boys 
had received in response to the criticism-contest 
which they had announced when they entered 
their pictures in the January Beginners’ Com- 
petition of PHoro-Era, in which they had offered 
a year’s subscription for the best letter and a 
six months’ subscription for the next best letter 
offering suggestions how their work could be 
improved. 

“To tell the truth, I honestly think your 
picture was best myself, but you had the advan- 
tage of a ray-filter’”’, said Ray. 

“How are we going to decide on the prize- 
winning letters?” asked Bert. 

“Suppose I choose the one I think gives me 
the. best criticism on my picture, while you 
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select the one that gives you the best. Then, we'll 
go over them together and decide which of the 
two seems to cover both best”, suggested Ray. 

“That seems fair enough’’, said Bert. 

For a time there was silence in the workroom, 
while the two camera enthusiasts went over 
the letters again, rereading, comparing, and 
making notes. At last Bert straightened up. 

“T have mine”, he announced. 

“It’s quite a job’, said Ray, “but I guess this 
one is my choice”. 

“Let’s hear it!’ said Bert. ‘You read yours, 
and then I'll read mine.” 

Ray read: 

Mr. VERNON, MAINE. 

Raybert Pictorialists, 

Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE, 

Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Dear Bert and Ray: 

First let me congratulate you on your 
enterprise. You are enjoying yourselves 
in a way much more uplifting than no doubt 
many of your acquaintances are, and perhaps 
building the foundation for a place among 
the world’s greatest pictorialists. We readers 
of PHoto-Era Magazine will watch with 
great interest your growth in the profession, 
and will no doubt profit by your experiences. 





THE BEAVER DAM—RAY’S PICTURE 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 
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Don’t you really enjoy photography so far? 

Now, Bert, don’t you think your picture 
would have been better if you had made a 
horizontal view instead of a vertical one, 
and while doing so had swung your camera 
to the right, thus getting in more of the 
landing and perhaps a path leading down 
to the creek and possibly the hunter’s home? 
Your view as it now stands gives the impres- 
sion that the hunter, when he steps from the 
boat, will step right out of the picture. 
One of the rules of composition is to have 
more space ahead of your subject than 
behind it, and in this view the boat is, or 
should be, the main object. And don’t 
you think a much more story-telling picture 
would have been made had the man been 
caught in the act of lifting his gun and bag 
(?) of ducks from the boat than posing for 
his own photograph? Your exposure and 
sky-filter have made wonderful clouds and 


THE DUCK HUNTER—BERT’S PICTURE 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


reflections, and your developing and enlarg- 
ing are excellent. You boys are very 
fortunate to have electric lights in your 
workroom. 

Yes, Ray, it was unfortunate that you had 
no sky-filter when you photographed your 
beaver dam, and it was just as unfortunate 
that you were so nearly in the center of the 
stream. A viewpoint nearer the left bank 
would have given a much more pleasing 
composition, shown the dam to a much 
better advantage, and carried the eye 
farther upstream. As the view now stands, 
trimming off one-third of the sky would 
improve it greatly. You did the right thing 
in giving two short exposures to preserve 
the ripple of the water, instead of one long 
one. The picture seems a little flat and 
lifeless, and perhaps a more contrasty grade 
of enlarging paper would have given the 
right “‘snap”’. 
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Please don’t be offended at my criticisms, 
and Bert, don’t take offense when I say that 
my choice of these two pictures is Ray’s 
“The Beaver Dam’’. 

Your friend, 
P. B. BAcHELLER. 


Bert laughed aloud when Ray finished reading 


the last paragraph. 


“So you chose one that voted for you, eh? 
Well, that makes us even. 


voted for me. Here’s what he has to say.” 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Raybert Pictorialists, 

Puoto-ErA MaGazine, 

Wolfeboro, N.H. 

Gentlemen: 

The two pictures you entered in the 
January Beginners’ Competition of PHoto- 
Era are both pretty good. I hate to think 
that you, who are only just starting on your 
photographic careers, can probably outdo 
me, when I have been “messing” with 
cameras for years. 

Your entry, Ray, seems to be a first-class 
record picture of the work of beavers; but 
the primary object, the dam, seems lacking 
in pictorial interest. Your print is well 
controlled in tone-value, being, perhaps, 
even a trifle inclined to flatness. As you 
said, the sky is lacking in clouds, but it is 
pleasing in tone. The line-composition is 
too nearly symmetrical and has a tendency to 
divide the space into horizontal bands. 
The dam has no highlight to center attention 
on it, and the darkest portion of the picture, 
the left bank, seems to detract from the 
interest in the dam. It always impresses 
me that suggestions as to a change of view- 
point, by persons unacquainted with the 
local conditions, should be given with 
caution; but, if possible, a position more to 
one side or the other would improve the 
line-composition. It would avoid looking 
straight up the stream and also change the 
direction of the line of the dam from the 
horizontal. 

As for your picture, Bert, the elements of 
pictorial interest are present, although 
figures are harder to deal with than a pure 
landscape. The placid water with its 
reflections, the figure and boat, and the 
not entirely monotonous sky, are of interest 
in themselves. I think they could have 
been arranged to better advantage, however. 
In the first place, the figure is too stiff and 
obviously posed; he should not have been 
looking at the camera. Then he should, 


I picked one that 


in my opinion, occupy the corresponding 
position in the left-hand half of the picture, 
so as not to appear about to step out of the 
picture as he steps from the bow of the boat. 
This could be accomplished by a change 
in the position of the boat, beaching it 
farther to the left, or by a change in view- 
point. The oars, left in unseamanlike 
manner in their oar-locks—but this is a 
pictorial criticism and not one of boatman- 
ship—parallel the two shore-lines and are 
harmonious; but the gun, together with the 
oars, their reflection, the shore and the boat, 
make a rather too geometrical pattern. 
Had the gun been carried in one hand, near 
the balance point, it would have assumed 
a nearly horizontal position and would 
then have harmonised with the lines of the 
boat instead of conflicting with that of the 
oars. As reproduced, the principal object 
attracts the greatest interest; but it would 
be more sure to hold attention if it were 
made the darkest portion of the picture by 
subduing the dark masses on the far shore. 
The highest light, the streak of rippled 
water along the far shore, should be toned 
down some, as it is also somewhat distract- 
ing. This would leave the greatest contrast 
where it belongs, between a part of the boat 
and the figure. The softness with a full 
range of values in your print are excellent, 
and there is also a commendable broad 
treatment of the masses in it. Bert, I think 
your picture should be adjudged the better 
of the two. 

I shall have to build an enlarger like the 
one you boys have, so that I can send prints 
to compete with yours. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Earce S. Durnam. 


“T came very near selecting that letter myself’, 
said Ray, “and since it is your choice, I would 
be in favor of giving it first place’. 

“Agreed”, said Bert. “Ill send in those 
subscriptions to-morrow.” 

“And I'll scout around and see if I can locate 
a book or two that will tell us more about this 
thing they call ‘composition’. There isn’t any 
use of our sending pictures to competitions until 
we know more about it. I got a hunch that 
even our record pictures would be more pleasing 
if we just knew more about ‘tone-values’ and 
‘balance’ and ‘lines’, and some of the other 
things these critics have mentioned, and I for one 
am going to find out.” 

“I’m with you’’, said Bert. 

(To be continued) 
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FILMO 16 MM. IN ACTION 


Courtesy of Bell and Howell Company 
KAUFMANN & FABRY 


Some Possibilities of 16-Millimeter Motion-Pictures 
in Medical Kinematography 


R. FAWN 


VERY interesting article by Mr. 
Carl D. Clarke in the February 
issue of PHoro-Era MAGAzINE 
mentions some of the possibilities 
S3} of motion-pictures for medical 
instruction. He particularly mentions that a 
16-millimeter camera is not recommended for 
this work. Although a 16-millimeter reduced 
print is unquestionably superior to a direct 
16-millimeter picture and gives an even better 
picture, up to about 5 x 7 feet, than a standard- 
size print, many doctors find the direct 16- 
millimeter picture is amply satisfactory. 

For instance, The Petrolagar Company of 
Chicago has made some of the finest medical 
motion-pictures ever obtained. Dr. Kellogg, 
the physician responsible, uses an ordinary 
Fitmo camera and the master 16-millimeter 
print is edited and titled. As many as fifty 
duplicates are made of this print, which is 





MITCHELL 


carefully preserved, just as a regular negative 
would be. 

Many private physicians are not in a position 
to consider the expense of using 35-millimeter 
film and it is particularly desirable that they 
should appreciate the possibilities of 16-milli- 
meter film rather than be discouraged by 
unnecessary expense. 

To repeat our initial assertion, a 16-millimeter 
reduction-print from a standard 35-millimeter 
negative is unquestionably the best; but, if 
circumstances do not render it advisable to go 
to that expense, excellent results can be obtained 
direct on 16-millimeter film. Many surgeons, 
in fact, are using their 16-millimeter cameras 
with splendid success, and there is unquestionably 
a large field open in this direction. 

Take, for instance, a Plastic Surgeon. He 
does a delicate operation on a face injured in 
an accident. Doesn’t it help him and _ his 
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patient, also, to be able to show the care and 
skill. exhibited? In case of any subsequent 
protest, it would be possible to show pathological 
or structural defects below the skin which would 
satisfy a jury of surgeons that perfection could 
not be obtained, or, at least, that the operating 
surgeon had done everything reasonably possible. 

In the same manner, a hospital might easily 
make a motion-picture record of at least the 
high spots of all major operations. In case of 
adhesions or other complications developing, 
say a year or two later, the surgeon could review 
the picture and thereby obtain an accurate 
mental picture of the original condition. This 
would materially facilitate further diagnosis. 

Again, take a cancer case—unfortunately, 
it is very often necessary to continue operating 
when a case has been let go too long. A motion- 
picture record of the different developments and 
operations might easily provide material that 
could be later compared with other cases and 
comparisons drawn that would indicate pos- 
sibilities of research and more cures. 

The eye specialist, the dental surgeon— 
each can be helped by making pictures of their 
operations. 

The writer has so often heard doctors remark 
on the help they derived from seeing pictures of 
themselves in action that it seems trite to mention 
that motion-pictures can assist a surgeon in 
improving his technique. This particular angle 
of the matter is of considerable importance and 
is one that is not often properly appreciated. 

Motion-pictures are especially helpful in 
training the assistants; for instance, if the camera 
is set at double speed, so that the action on the 
screen is slowed down to one-half the normal 
speed, the intricate, deft movements of the 
master surgeon can be slowed down so that the 
trainees can see just what was done. Motion- 
pictures, better than any other method, permit 
analysis in the cool comfort of the projection- 
room—the pictures can be run backward and 
forward for each separate incident. 

This type of work is extremely important, but 
it hardly warrants the use of expensive 35- 
millimeter film—one 16-millimeter print should 
be ample in the majority of cases, and the benefits 
derived should more than offset the nominal 
cost involved. All surgeons appreciate the 
difficulties involved in photographing operations; 
one has to be out of the way of the surgeon and 
yet get the camera into a suitable position to 
photograph the essentials involved. 

In addition to this, the problem of focusing 
and the question of aligning the camera to center 
on small fields has hindered many who would 
otherwise use their 16-millimeter cameras. 





One question of importance is the size and 
the weight of a standard camera; take, for 


instance, an eye-operation. It is quite difficult, 
if not impractical, to mount a_ professional 
camera above the patient in a position that will 
correctly photograph such an operation, A 
16-millimeter camera weighs one-tenth as much 
as the standard camera, or even less, and is very 
easily set above the patient without danger. 

These difficulties have been cleverly solved 
by a new device, recently developed, called the 
“Surge-O-Ray”. A central stand is mounted 
on a heavy base, containing a transformer and 
other units. An arm is pivoted from the central 
shaft and arranged so that it can be quickly set 
at any desired position. A Fitmo camera is 
mounted on the head and also five special lamps. 
The lamps use 32-volt automobile headlight 
bulbs and give a brilliant cold light. Surgeons 
have found this light as good or better than any 
purely surgical lamp available. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
nicely the light is concentrated on the field of 
operation—just where it is wanted. The lamps 
are adjustable, so that they can be quickly 
centered on any type of subject, irrespective of 
how far the camera is away. The light is 
sufficiently powerful, so that F/11 can be used 
at four feet. The 2-inch lens is usually employed 
to give a larger image and keep the camera out 
of the surgeon’s way. Kodacolor pictures can 
be made, if desired, and have been found fairly 
good, though a special compensating-device 
is really needed to take care of the spectral 
difference between incandescent light and 
sunlight. 

The camera is operated and rewound by 
remote control, and the top can be quickly swung 
around and lowered so that film can be reloaded 
or another camera substituted in a few seconds. 
Two tiny spotlights are arranged on either side 
of the camera-lens so that the lens is always 
centered exactly between the two spots of light 
thrown by these pilots. Focusing is done by 
scale. A _ steel-scale is built in at the head, 
so that the distance can be quickly and accurately 
checked. By using a 2- or 3-inch lens, the depth 
of focus at F/11 or F/8 is so great that the 
finest detail can be distinguished, even in deep 
cavities. 

The strip of 16-millimeter film made with this 
outfit shows [We have examined it.—Eprror.] 
just how well the object is centered and the de- 
tail that is obtained. We hope that these few 
remarks will help those who are interested in 
this type of work—especially those who have 
more or less held back due to expense, lack of 
convenient facilities, or for other reasons. 


how 
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Photography en Voyage 


DR. HUGO ERICHSEN 


Ex-President, Detroit Camera Club, formerly Editor Photographic Department ‘‘American Boy,” etc. 








SR LME was when travel-photography 
oe, presented almost insurmountable 
a Wasa difficulties. In the days, now 
; eee) happily gone by, when _ tripod 
aS =} cameras were in common use 
and only slow plates were available, these were 
not the only encumbrances of the traveler. 
He was also advised to carry a “changing-bag’’, 
to reload his plateholders, and even a tent, 
as a substitute for a darkroom, if he wanted to 
carry out the final operations of development 
and fixing, to say nothing of other necessary 
appurtenances, such as several heavy lenses, 
trays, and chemicals. 

When photography progressed _ sufficiently 
to produce a faster plate, the “magazine” and 
so-called “detective” cameras appeared upon 
the scene; but even they were cumbersome 
when compared with the modern film camera. 

It was George Eastman’s memorable and 
epoch-making popularising of the sensitised 
celluloid film, and of the Kodak, that first 
afforded real relief from the above-mentioned 
conditions and put a light, portable, and non- 
cumbersome camera within the reach of the 
amateur. As with a magic wand, he at once 
and forever removed all the obstacles that had 
militated against the use of a camera on a 
journey. Nowadays the question is not: “Are 
you going to take a Kodak?” but “Which Kodak 
are you going to take’? For there is no type 
of that convenient and useful apparatus that 
will in any way seriously interfere with your 
comfort. The only difference is that some 
cameras are more compact and convenient 
than others. They all have their advocates. 

The first question you will have to decide 
is whether you prefer a fixed-focus or focusing 
model. The former possesses some advantages. 
It does not require the time and attention a more 
complicated camera demands, is instantly ready 
when the front is pulled out and snaps into 
position, and for making pictures under favorable 
light-conditions is capable of producing excellent 
results. There are times, however, when a more 
advanced camera, that is equipped with a faster 
lens than that which is used on a fixed-focus 
model, proves of advantage; as, for example, 
in cases of weak light, when you might want to 
compensate by using a larger stop than the 
fixed-focus model permits. Moreover, when 
negatives are to be enlarged, the additional 
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brilliancy and sharpness of negatives made with 
anastigmat lenses renders their use imperative. 
And for the finest results, commend me to the 
Autographic Kodak Specials with their fast 
anastigmat lenses. To sum up the whole 
situation, it may be said that the choice of a 
camera is largely a question of dollars and sense! 
It all depends upon what you want it for. 

As I wanted my negatives to provide pictures 
for the illustration of a book I proposed to write, 
I took my Special Vest-Pocket Autographic 
Kodak with me and converted it into a fixed- 
focus type of camera by setting the diaphragm 
pointer at F/11, with an exposure of 1/25 of a 
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second. The lens was an F/7.7 anastigmat. 
This particular camera consequently was in 
focus when pulled way out. If you have one 
of the newer type, set your distance scale at 25 
feet after following the above-mentioned direc- 
tions. It will then be in focus for average views. 

Of my three cameras, I chose the smallest, 
because I had been convinced of its efficiency by 
previous experience and knew that it would 
prove the most convenient. And as you can see 
for yourself, by a reference to the illustrations— 
from enlargements—that accompany this article, 
the results proved the correctness of my 
conclusions. 

I provided myself with a leather-case and 
cable release attachment, but did not find any 
use for either. Usually, I found it much more 
convenient to employ the finger-release; and 
whenever I sallied forth, I slipped my Kodak 
into my right hip-pocket. In entering museums 
and art-galleries it used to amuse me when my 
fellow tourists had to give up their cameras at 
the check-room and redeem them with a tip, 
while I walked past without being molested. 

A guide at the castle told me about a funny 
thing that occurred at Edinburgh. Some years 
ago a rule was adopted forbidding the use of 
cameras within the castle precincts. Neverthe- 
less, owing to the use of these miniature cameras, 
which were easily concealed, pictures of the 
ancient fortress continued to appear in the 
public prints as an evidence of the futility of the 
regulation, whereupon it was rescinded. 

Unfortunately, even on an extensive European 
trip, such as my last one was, it is impossible to 
choose the best time of day for photographing a 
particular piece of statuary or building. I was 
able to do this but once, when a Venetian amateur 
informed me that the best time to “take” the 
Bridge of Sighs was at ten o’clock in the morning. 
I went there promptly the next day and verified 
his tip by making a snapshot from the low bridge 
just off the lagoon and around the corner from 
the Piazza San Marco. Generally, you will have 
to shoot away and take your chances, no matter 
what the weather-conditions are; but if the sun 
is obscured, printable negatives can often be 
obtained by using the lens at its widest opening. 
With Kodaks that are equipped with F/4.5 or 
F/6.3 lenses, no trouble is experienced in getting 
good negatives on dull days if the lens is used 
at its widest opening. In ordinary circumstances 
a certain percentage of failures, with a fixed- 
focus camera—especially if it is equipped with a 
single lens, as most of them are—is unavoidable, 
although mine, I am happy to say, were few 
and far between. 

Another condition that will stump you occa- 








sionally may be illustrated by my experience 
in attempting to photograph the Brabo Fountain 
at Antwerp. This monument is rather high, 
and although I backed up to the extreme limits 
of the Grande Place—and the square is large, 
indeed—I could not include the whole of it in 
my view. If I had had access to one of the 
second-story windows of an adjoining house— 
which, I understand, is possible now—my 
problem, of course, would have been solved. 
And that reminds me of the time I photographed 
the City Hall of Rothenburg-ob-der-Tauber in 
Bavaria. The street that emerged upon the 
square upon which the Rathshaus stood was so 
narrow that, standing in the middle of it, I could 
see only less than half the building. But when I 
climbed up on the sill of a shop-window, I was 
enabled to take in the old structure at an angle, 
which answered very well and disposed of the 
difficulty. If I had only a dollar for every 
amateur photographer who made use of the same 
vantage point, I am sure I would have money 
enough to take another European trip. 

In order to be on the safe side, I took quite a 
supply of films with me. But I might as well 
have saved myself the trouble, for the rolls are 
readily obtainable in any large European city 
at no advance in price. Moreover, they can be 
procured from the barber on board ship, who is 
also prepared to attend to developing and 
printing. The various Kodak agencies in 
England and on the Continent also do this kind 
of work and do it well, unless you prefer to let 
the rolls accumulate until you return, with the 
idea of sending them to the home office under 
the supposition that they will receive special 
attention. If you prefer to do the work your- 
self, you will require a film-tank and outfit, 
which will enable you to dispense with a dark- 
room, as all of the operations can be conducted 
in daylight. All you have to do is to use the 
developer recommended and develop for the 
length of time required for the temperature 
at which the developer is used. This makes it 
possible to check up on the exposures and to 
remake views if necessary, which is a great 
advantage. 

Photographers all over Europe will be glad to 
place their darkrooms at your disposal in return 
for a slight consideration, if you should require 
the use of it, and most of the large liners have 
darkrooms that are at the disposal of their 
patrons. Nearly ninety per cent. of all travelers, 
however, merely press the button and let some- 
body else do the rest. As one of my traveling 
companions so aptly remarked, “It is so much 
less trouble to make a series of pictures en route 
than to keep a diary”, which is undeniable. 
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EDITORIAL 








Get Your Picture 


HETHER correctly or not, the famous 

Canadian Mounted Police are credited 
with the slogan, “Get Your Man!’ Whoever 
issued this order supplied an excellent suggestion 
to amateur photographers, who can easily change 
the command to read, “Get Your Picture!” 
This does not mean to go out with a camera 
and snap the shutter without giving any con- 
sideration to the value of the subject as part of 
a permanent photographic record.. Some statis- 
tician might find it interesting to calculate the 
annual waste in silver, chemicals, and paper 
which results from snapping the camera shutter 
without any regard to exposure, composition, 
or permanent value of the subject. 

Although we admit that haphazard shutter- 
snapping uses up photographic material and 
that manufacturers and dealers may sell a large 
amount of material at a profit, we believe that 
the permanent growth of photography cannot 
be securely founded on a disregard of fundamental 
values. We believe that a person who makes 
good pictures consistently and who thus keeps 
up his or her interest in photography for many 
years is a greater asset to the manufacturer and 
dealer than the person who may use up quantities 
of material in careless snapshooting and then 
gives up photography in disgust. We do not 
usually lose interest in the things that we can 
do well. 

Perhaps one of the most far-reaching steps 
ever taken to bring home the value of amateur 
photography has been made by- Mr. George 
Eastman, chairman of the Board of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, in the free distribution of half 
a million Brownie cameras to the boys and girls 
in America who will become twelve years of age 
during the present year. It is a splendid way 
to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of Kodak. 
If these children can be encouraged at the very 
beginning of their photographic careers to avoid 
waste and to make every exposure result in a good 
picture, just think of the permanent value their 
influence will be on the future prosperity of the 
entire photographic industry. Without for a 
moment losing sight of the present value of this 
important step taken by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, we believe that we should all see to it 
that these half-million boys and girls become a 


permanent asset rather than a temporary stimulus 
to the art and science of photography. 

We wish that every boy and girl who receives 
one of these Brownie cameras might be given 
the slogan, “Get Your Picture’, and have 
thorough and helpful coaching in the use of the 
camera, so that good pictures will become the 
rule and not the exception. The time and effort 
would be well spent for the sake of the boys 
and girls, and the future of amateur photography 
as well. We know something of what can be 
done with Boy Scouts from our own experience 
with them, and we know that excellent results 
can be obtained through sympathetic and 
well-planned instruction. 

With regard to the thousands of camera 
owners who will begin to take a renewed interest 
in photography as the vacation days draw 
nearer, we wish that they, too, might be made to 
understand and to value the command, “Get 
Your Picture”. We believe that in most cases 
these camera owners really wish to make pictures 
that will be worth looking at and worth keeping. 
However, they do not wish to intrude their 
picture-making, nor do they like to make them- 
selves conspicuous. In consequence, very often 
they snap the camera shutter hurriedly, without 
taking the few needed seconds to have things 
right technically and artistically. Later, when 
the finished prints arrive, the result is bitterly 
disappointing—there is no good record of the 
trip, no record worth keeping of the interesting 
persons met, and no incentive to continue 
with photography. We have known of several 
cases where virtually no good pictures were 
obtained of several months’ travel in Europe 
and the Far East. We have always wondered 
why so many really intelligent men and women 
will buy the best in cameras and then apparently 
have no desire to learn to use them effectively. 

Remarkable progress has been and is being 
made in photographic equipment of all kinds. 
Manufacturers and dealers have accomplished 
the well-nigh impossible in optics, camera con- 
struction, and accessories. Yet, with it all, we 
are sometimes led to wonder whether the average 
camera owner of today has kept pace with this 
phenomenal growth and is really qualified to 
take advantage of his opportunities to obey the 
command, “Get Your Picture!” 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pooro-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and _printing-process. 
Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—PORTRAITS 
Closed February 28, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Third Prize 


. Dr. B. J. Ochsner 
William F. Happich 


J. Blair Anderson 


Honorable Mention: Wayne Albee; Edward Alenius; Matthew S. Beros; D. J. Broderick; Karl Butka; Mary 
Callaghan; Daisie B. Chapell; Joseph Christ; Yock L. Chu; Boris Chudadoff; Charles Clayton, Jr.; Roy C. 
Ehrhardt; C. W. Gibbs; Sam Gitlitz; Zoltan Herezegh; Dorothy Jarvis; Dr. Maximilian Kern; Dr. T. W. Kilmer; 
Edouard C. Kopp; Alexander Leventon; L. H. Longwell; Gordon Ludwig; Henry M. Mayer; Anne H. Mellin; 
C. E. Melville; George Miller, Jr.; Robert R. Miller; J. C. Moddejonge; I. A. Murphy; N. J. Nalawalla; M. A. 
Obremski; M. Ozaki; A. J. Pandian; Clarence Ponting; Leonard Purin; Walter H. Reuleaux; J. H. Rumer; H. K. 
Shigeta; Henry Sill; Maurice Smith; Hubert Stead; L. P. Tabor; Maxim Terry; Dr. Max Thorek; J. N. Unwalla; 
Martin Vos; William O. Yates; Meyer M. Zeitzer. 
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DR. B. J. OCHSNER 
FIRST PRIZE— PORTRAITS 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.”” Closed February 28. 
‘‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 
**Commercial Illustrations.” Closes May 31. 


Architectural Subjects 


Tuis competition has retained its popularity among 
our readers for many years. To be sure, it does not 
have quite the thrill in it that may be found in some of 
the other subjects; but, on the other hand, we have 
noticed that most of the leading pictorialists among our 
readers are represented each year with a print. 
Although architectural subjects are not moving about 
and will pose for hours, days or months, yet, those who 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
*‘Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
““Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
‘Miscellaneous.’ Closes December 31. 


have tried to make good architectural pictures know 
that it requires all the skill that one may possess to 
obtain just the right picture from a given subject. 
We have featured an interior view as an example of 
interpretation. This does not mean that exterior 
pictures are unwelcome. However, it does suggest that 
interior architectural subjects should not be over- 
looked by the ambitious worker. 
A. H. ‘Brearpsiey. 





CATHEDRAL ARCHES 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


ANTOINETTE B. HERVEY 








BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
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prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed February 28, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Arthur M. Underwood 
O. M. Liang 


Honorable Mention: Roland F. Beers; Esther M. Bell; James A. Bell; C. S. Bourne; Dr. Glen H’ Broyles; 








O. C. Crossley; J. R. Dillard; Harold Franklin; Ruth Franklin; Edward L. Gockeler; L. P. Gravel; Dr. 

Kelley Hale; Lionel Heymann; O. Holmes; Mike Honos; T. A. Johnson; A. J. Lang; Dr. Davies Lazear; H. 

Luscombe; C. P. Martin; Erwin Marty; R. W. McKee; R. E. Midgley; William R. Quednau; L. S. Redlon; Edwin 

A. Reeve; Gaston Remy; Ernest Robson; R. L. Saettele; J. Herbert Schneider; L. H. Schneider; J. M. Seymour; 

Richard S. Shuman; Thomas M. Thomson; Evangeline Tienken; Hervey Voge; Elsie Walker; Frank L. Weaver; 
H. S. Webber; George W. Wing. 
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PORTRAIT OF A WESTERN BOY ARTHUR M. UNDERWOOD STAIRWAY O. M. LIANG 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION SECOND PRIZE -~BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








WE are all bound to recognise the innate talent of 
the Japanese to compose decoratively. It seems to be 
a part of their very nature, as natural as breathing. 
This is so true that we have come to accept it—yes, 
even expect it in their work. Lacking it, we are 
disappointed. Even so great a painter as Whistler 
was influenced by it and embodied the feeling for it 
in his paintings. We are, all of us I think, now so 
attuned to it that we take much pleasure from it, and 
profit as well, even if we cannot accomplish it to our 
own satisfaction. 

The present masterpiece of Hiromu Kira, F.R.P.S., 
is a notable example and has been widely accepted 
by critical juries. Its charm lies not only in its success 
as a decorative composition, but in the very glassiness 
of the phials. They fairly glitter and scintillate. 
Circles, verticals, diagonals, and horizontals, all com- 
bine in a beautiful and perfect whole. The various 
reflections and shadows are repeated again and again 
in each piece, as the strains of beautiful music running 
through a lovely symphony. The large phial we 
may liken to the bass chord; the smaller ones to the 
higher notes. The tiniest dots are the highest notes, 
repeating and harmonising with the major chords 
The shadows on the table are the pleasurable emotions 
created, fading away, gradually. 

Is this too fanciful an appreciation? It is my 
reaction to this beautiful work, and I hope others may 
receive the same message. I believe they will, if they 
study it long and well. 

Data: Made indoors at Los Angeles, with a 5x7 
view-camera and Anastigmat lens of 7-inch focal 
length, at F/11, by artificial light. Fifteen seconds’ 
exposure was given on D. C. Ortho., and development 
was in pyro-soda. Enlargement on Defender Platinum 
Matt, white. 

This has been exhibited at many salons, and richly 
merits and gains recognition. No doubt it will con- 
tinue to do so, wherever offered. 

Raymond A. Wohlrabe, as is his usual custom, tells 
a very interesting story, this time about Uncle Sam’s 
“‘battle-wagons”, as the slang of today calls them. 
He has made good use of his unusual opportunities to 
photograph them, and depicts them impressively 
and convincingly. ‘‘Christmas With the Battle- 
Fleet” displays a trio of giants well placed, and from 
an effective angle. The lighting is from the proper 
point to give good modeling. Especially effective 
is the aérial perspective, as the ships diminish in tone 
in accordance with their respective distances and 
sizes, the one on the left having just the right quality 
to set it back from its big sister in the foreground. 
The semi-hazy conditions favor the scheme, adding 
a sense of calmness and security. The darker shading 
in the water very fortunately breaks up any monotonous 
tendency and serves as a leading line. The large 
Christmas-tree on the forward deck of the foremost 
ship is something unique to the present writer. It is 
the key to the title. 

“U.S.S. Virginia” is a good near-view of the big 
ship, balanced by the boats on both sides, made fast 
to their respective boat-booms. Mr. Wohlrabe was 
favored in having several gulls in flight near by, giving 
added charm and salty reality. The big clock under 


the fighting-top is a feature new to the present writer. 

An appropriate title is “The Eagle’s Nest—U.S.S. 
Saratoga’’, airplane-carrier. By appearances she might 
prove to bea veritable hornet’s-nest if disturbed. We 
are forcibly reminded, by the massive appearance of 
this big ship, of the launching of the ‘“‘Lexington’’, 
which we witnessed. The latter, also, is a plane- 
carrier. It seemed, as she slid down the ways for her 
maiden dip, as if a big city-block were sliding by, she 
was so huge. 

“Roaming Around” is typical of seaside pleasure- 
resorts. The two “gobs” in natty blue evidently are 
in a hurry to arrive at the place where they can “blow” 
some of their pay-money. The only data given are 
those in the text. Mr. Wohlrabe handled his Graflex 
to good advantage. 

Walt Winchester has an interesting story and tells it 
so magnetically as to draw and hold our attention from 
beginning to end of the tale. The pictures fit in 
with text very appropriately. ‘‘A School Vista’ has 
certain pictorial values, from a modern viewpoint, 
being well divided into a few simple tone-masses to 
emphasise the sunlight-and-shadow effect. No data. 

Full page spreads, such as those on pages 238, 241, 
and 243, are always of interest, particularly to college 
students and alumni. Mr. Winchester has his groups 
well arranged and interestingly classified. Group Two 
= Group Three are especially well gotten up. No 

ata. 

“The Hockey Players” is original and out of the 
ordinary. The silhouettes form a strong combination. 
Although made out of doors, the effect is that of 
modern indoor electric spot-lighting, again demon- 
strating that “‘there is nothing really new under the 
sun”. Mr. Winchester put his knowledge of cause- 
and-effect, in photography, to a severe test, and proved 
his case. 

Leonard Misonne’s “Towards the Light’, while 
strong in line and mass, is rather peculiar in lighting— 
that is, respecting the several bright spots back of the 
trees at the left. Their spottiness resembles the 
appearance of strong electric light coming through a 
snowstorm. The figure, trees, and cattle are very 
beautifully and harmoniously combined. 

““A Greek Temple’, by Alex Keighley, Hon. F.R.P.S., 
is an unusually beautiful picture, especially the soft 
lighting and clouded sky. The latter forms a fine 
background for the ruins and a suggested diagonal 
line to balance the horizon-line. We think the goats 
are a drawback, tending to burlesque the dignity of 
the scene. 

*‘Game of Chess’’, by Lothor Schroeder, is a carefully 
studied arrangement of figures in a pyramidal com- 
position. It is typically German in perfection of lens- 
technique. The outstretched arm of the woman at 
the left is rather too stiffly obvious, and the man at 
the right is “‘posey’’, especially his hands. The light- 
ing is finely concentrated within a small area, where it 
compels attention. The background is simple but 


appropriate. The figure of the player is very effective; 
it is a picture by itself. 
*St.-Martins-in-the-Fields”, by Bertram Cox, 


F.R.P.S‘, is a fine rendering of that famous church 
building. The sky is rather overmanipulated for 
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truthfulness, but the general effect is strong and 
satisfying. The play of sunshine on the porch and 
tower is very attractive. 

The wizardry of Richard N. Speaight, F.R.P.S., 
with children is strongly apparent in “Anticipation’’. 
We cannot even guess how Speaight obtains such 
beautiful animated expressions. He most certainly 

“thas a way with him” which we admire and praise. 
The form and pose of the head is extremely beautiful 
and lifelike. The dress is simply rendered and entirely 
subordinate to the head, which completely dominates 
the picture. 

Marcus Adams, another of England’s foremost 
portraitists, presents *‘Posy’’, for our examination and 
pleasure. It is as simple as beautiful, and, we feel 
free to say, the equal of a fine oil-painting, excepting 
only color. The pose and expression, though quaint, 
are very fine indeed. The composition resembles that 
of an old painting and needs not apologise to any 
picture in any medium. 

The Rochester International Salon has brought 
together some beautiful examples of photographic art, 
of which the six preceding prints are fine specimens. 
Readers of PHoto-Era MAGAzINE may study them 
with profit. 

Harry C. Slemin’s composite photograph, showing 
his filing-system and magazine list, illustrates his 
text-matter in a very clear manner. We should say 
it would be useful as an advertisement to the manu- 
facturers of the filing-cabinet. 

The photograph on page 257, of an operation in full 
swing, is indeed dramatic. Naturally, no attempt at 
anything except an accurate record was intended, 
but we cannot miss the tensity of the moment as 
the surgeon begins to operate. The hooded and 
masked assemblage evidences the precautions taken 
against infection, even in the slightest degree. The 
little movie camera, mounted on its special stand, 
is gathering in an accurate and permanent record of 
every motion. Its presence is a tribute to the quick- 
ness of the scientists to adopt and adapt even an 
implement of recreation to the betterment of their 
work. Suffering humanity derives the benefit of their 
broad-mindedness. 

Nowadays it is not a question of “‘to kodak or not 
to kodak” on a trip abroad. To kodak is the accepted 
—yes, even expected thing. In these times, when 
milady’s compact is in a cute little case with her 
camera, there is no real reason for not making snap- 
shots of every interesting bit. Dr. Hugo Erichsen 
has solved the problem of kodaking en tour to his 
own satisfaction, and records his findings for the use 
of others, accompanied by a few snaps, to round out 
the story. “Bridge of Sighs’ has become too well 
known to require explanation. A liberal piece trimmed 
off the top, about 114 inches, and something from the 
right leaves the real meat of the picture. The title 
then might be “‘Under the Bridge of Sighs’’, for there is 
where the interest is. 

The print, “St. Mark’s Tower, Rothenburg’’, has 
splendid possibilities for trimming and enlarging to 
bring out and emphasise the tower, which is the object 
of chief interest. 

The last print, “City Hall’’, is not so amenable to 
treatment, as the various masses are scattered. The 
principal features of interest are in the upper left 
corner, but lack support. Data for the three prints 
in the series will be found in the article. 

S. Topalian, of Ogunquit, Maine, whose fine airplane 
shots were published several months ago in these pages, 
has made a fine marine picture near his town. The 
surf has sufficient movement to save it from any 
“frozen’”’ effect, and the rocky headland serves as a 


good background. We should like to see another 
picture of the same subject, made horizontally, and 
affording more of the view on the right. 


Advanced Competition 


Some great poet has said that “‘the greatest study of 
mankind is man’. We never tire of good portraits 
of the human family. The illustrated press of the 
world is replete with portraits. We look them over 
and form our opinions as to the manner of person 
depicted. Dr. B. J. Ochsner’s “Scout” proves the 
rule. It is a superb portrait, as close study will reveal. 
We opine the scout must be mostly, if not wholly, of 
American Indian blood, if we judge by his high cheek- 
bones and strong nose and mouth. The eyes, though 
piercing and calculating, are not lacking in a certain 
kindliness of expression. The seamed and leathery 
countenance speaks of much experience with the 
world. But the whole figure is full of strength and 
farsightedness. We feel he is one in whose charge we 
could place our lives, with entire confidence. Note 
well the strong hands and thick torso. There is 
virility in every line and mass. Dr. Ochsner has 
well earned his award of first prize for his fine work. 

Data: Made indoors with 5 x 7 view-camera. Expo- 
sure 2 seconds on Portrait film. Pyro developer. 
Enlarged on Azo B. 

In direct contrast to “The Scout” is William F. 
Happich’s delicate “‘Profile Study’. It is indeed a 
wonderfully fine example of flat lighting; yet how well 
the profile line is preserved! The hair, too, is remark- 
ably well rendered, especially with respect to its lifelike 
glossiness. We like the girlish way it is gathered low 
at the neck. The arrangement of lines is excellent. 
Technique is perfection. 

Data: Made in studio, by daylight, in October, at 
10 a.m., with portrait-camera, 5x7, and Verito lens 
of 18 inches’ focal length. Exposure, one second 
at F/8, on Defender Panchromatic film. Amidol 
developer. Enlarged on Vitava Projection, Grade C. 

J. Blair Anderson’s “Portrait” is good, straight- 
forward work, just in keeping with the subject. The 
lighting is lively, producing good modeling, and is 
well suited to the “snappiness”’ of dress and expression 
of the young man. The slight shadow upon the 
background is sufficient to remove monotony, yet is 
unobtrusive. We can suggest no improvement. 

Data: Made with 8x 10 camera and 12-inch lens, 
in studio by arc-light. Exposure, 1/10-second at 
F/4.5 on Super Speed Portrait film. Print on Velour 
Black Rough-Cream. 


Beginners’ Competition 


PorTRAITsS are quite the vogue this month, and 
Arthur M. Underwood’s first prize, “Portrait of a 
Western Boy’’, rates high. It is well composed and 
fills the space agreeably. The costume is somewhat 
bizarre, but is consistent with the title. The boy’s 
expression is typical of carefree youth, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes, caused by the catchlights, correctly 
placed. The strong light on the crown and edge of 
the hat-brim is fine, producing form and relief. The 
whole is an extra good piece of work. Mr. Underwood 
states it is his first entry of any sort, in any photo- 
graphic competition. Congratulations are due. 

Data: Made by light of two 500-watt lamps, with 
Wollensak 5-inch Photax lens at F/4.5. Exposure 
4 seconds on Eastman Portrait Panchromatic film; 
Metol-Pyro developer, Eastman formula. Enlarged 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide, Old Master, Buff; 
regular bromide developer. 
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In “Stairway’’, O. M. Liang has worked out a rather 
unique arrangement of curves and angles as well as 
masses. Time was when it used to be considered 
bad taste to show only part of an arch, but not so 
in the light of present-day ideas of design. The 
greater curve is well supported by the smaller, which 
complements and repeats it, as well as by the diagonal 
beam of light, the balustrade-rail, and overhead beams. 
The three principal spots of highlight are in a kind of 
triangular group, also supporting the arches and giving 
life to the pattern. The inclusion of the small bit of 
molding in the upper right corner is perfect. 

Data: Made with 9 x 12 camera; Xenar F/3.5 lens of 
6-inch focus at F/8. Exposure, 4 seconds in September, 
at 3 p.M., sun shining. Eastman filmpack, M. Q. 
developer. Enlarged on P. M. C. No. 5. 


oh 


My Hobby 


SPEAKING of hobbies reminds me of an incident which 
happened to one of my friends some years ago. It 
was visiting-day in an institution where the mentally 
deficient are cared for. Among the inmates was a 
rather good-looking chap riding a sawhorse and loudly 
bemoaning the fact that he could not get off. My 
friend volunteered to assist him, to which the horseman 
replied: “But you don’t understand, Mister; this is 
not an ordinary horse, this is a hobby horse—don’t 
you know that when you're once really and truly on a 
hobby, you can’t get off?” What a lot of truth is in 
that simple statement of a poor nut! 

Photography has been my hobby for many years. 
It means much more than that to me now—it has 
become part of my personality, part of life itself; and, 
even if I could, I would not part with that which 
has become part of myself. 

As usual with most of us, I was initiated into the 
mysteries of picture-making with a little Kodak. 
I was always fond of music and pictures; I have been 
more or less intimately associated with both ever since 
Icanremember. The fact that such a little apparatus 





could produce, on a miniature scale, a picture—as I 
thought it was at that time—of any scene at which 
I chose to point it, plus the necessary, and to me, 
exciting manipulation in the darkroom, fascinated 
me to a degree that has not diminished even to this 


day. The careful planning and developing of an 
idea into a pictorial fact; the finding of a good land- 
scape, or marine, or architectural subject; the exposure, 
the building up of the image in the darkroom, and the 
working up of the print in the enlarging room—all 
offer a fascination to me that would be impossible to 
resist, were I to try. 

Sharpness of image was my first standard and the 
desire to attain technical perfection. joined a 
camera club, and that is when things began to happen 
to me. I tried this, that, and the other; I developed 
with nearly every member’s favorite formula at some 
time or other; I tried every member’s favorite plate or 
film; I worked, or tried to work, the particular process 
which was most in vogue at the time, with the same 
enthusiasm as the rest of them. There was lots of 
fun, loads of it—but darned few pictures! However, 
I would not have sacrificed that restless period of 
activity for anything, because it helped me to find 
myself. It taught me just what I am best fitted for— 
my capabilities and possibilities. The many criticisms, 
by members and artists, of the prints hung on our walls 
each month taught me appreciation of form, drawing, 
and all the qualities which make photography what it 
is, and awakened in me the feeling for the pictorial. 
Comparison of my prints with those of other members 
taught me in many cases where I was weak, and helped 
me to improve my work. And this period also taught 
me to use my eyes, to see how very much beauty in 
everyday life I had missed before I acquired the pic- 
torial sense! I have devoted my life to music; I have 
chosen it as my vocation, because it is that which I 
have always loved most. But photography takes a 
close second place. It is that which I love most as my 
avocation, and I feel doubly blessed in having two 
means of expression. May photography bring as much 
joy to others as it has to me! 

Witu1am F. Hapricn, in The Groundglass. 





A STORMY SUNSET 


ANNIE WATKINS 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Editors and Readers 


WHENEVER an editor gets the idea that he is influenc- 
ing great numbers of his fellow beings, he should make a 
careful survey in order to find out just what happens 
to the editorial which he has wrung from his brain with 
so much labor and a stub pen. He will find the results 
to be astonishingly meager. He will find that only a 
few of all his subscribers have read his effusion at all, 
and will be amazed how few have read it carefully 
enough to grasp the full and deep significance he had 
written into it, and how fewer still are those who 
reflect upon it enough to have it become a part of their 
habit of thought and an actuating motor in their 
actions. 

This does not mean that good editorials are not 
worth while. Theyare. The editor himself is bettered 
by the effort he has put into that bit of work and 
gradually it enters into the current thinking of his 
audience. If he inspires but one important man 
among his constituency, it is well worth while. At 
any rate, a recorded thought is available for those who 
seek it, and that is useful. Perhaps more thought 
should be expended on efforts to lead readers to study 
the editorial page. 

It isn’t where you are, but what you are; 

Nor where it’s at, but who is there; 

Not what you say, but what you think, 

That will determine what you are to become. 
Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 


The Crystal Sea 


One of the prettiest Indian legends we ever read was 
of a tribe which lived in a great forest at the foot of a 
lofty mountain peak. One day the old chief sum- 
moned the lads of the tribe to his side. He called 
upon them to climb to the top of that lofty summit 
and win the renown of its conquest. It would test their 
mettle and prove their worth to the tribe, for it had 
been many a day since a young brave had mastered 
that sky-piercing pinnacle. 

The lads started out to obey. Hours went by and 
they began slowly to return. One of them brought 
a tuft of moss which he had torn from the mountain 
side, as a token of the height to which he had climbed. 
Presently another appeared with the broken twig of a 
tree which stood still higher up the mountain, but yet 
not upon its summit. By and by came another grasp- 
ing a beautiful flower which grew well up toward the 
summit, but still not upon its top. 

After a while, all the lads were back save one. For 
hours he did not put in an appearance. Then, as the 
gloom of the night began to fall, they heard his voice 
calling in the distant forest. Nearer and nearer he 
came, until he stepped into the fire-lit circle of the camp 
that anxiously awaited his return. 

He had no token in his hand, but when they saw 
his face they did not need to ask him if he had conquered 
the towering peak. For it was lighted with the glory 
of vision, and he cried aloud, “I have seen the crystal 
sea.” 

Contact. 


Is It All Wasted? 


WE believe that our readers will find the two items 
quoted in the left column of this page worthy of con- 
sideration. They rather tune in with some questions 
and answers which we have been considering and which 
are more or less common to us all. Whether or not 
it is true that most editorials receive little attention, 
it is something to have reached one important reader. 
Although experience seems to bear out the rather 
discouraging editorial prospect described in the item 
at the left, we are convinced, nevertheless, that it is 
worth while to have a publication stand for some form 
of editorial expression. We are inclined to respect 
the man or the woman who has definite opinions or 
policies, whether we always agree with them or not. 
The person or publication that does not come out 
fairly for or against a proposition and takes no stand 
is very apt to be found in the uncomfortable position of 
trying to straddle the issue, with a very good prospect 
of falling between the contending forces. Editors are 
human and they make blunders, just as other folk do. 
They are not always right, neither are they always 
wrong. At one time they please you, at another time 
they irritate or even anger you. However, you know 
where they and the publications they edit stand. 
Most newspapers and magazines have an editorial 
page. Those readers who wish to get at the heart of a 
publication like to read the editorials, whether they 
agree with them or not. If the editor will be human, 
sympathetic, and sincere when he expresses himself, 
his readers will at least, respect his opinions. If there 
is no editorial expression, no editorial page, and no way 
to come into contact with the editor’s policies, the 
average reader feels that such a publication is a rather 
cold, hard, commercial job in which human under- 
standing and comradeship have no part. All of which 
leads us to answer our own question above in the 
negative. Sincere editorial effort is not wasted. 
There is a character-building value to it which is good 
for the editor and good for the publication he edits. 


Thanks to the Manufacturers and the Dealers 


ALTHOUGH amateur photography has become a 
year-round activity, yet it must be admitted that it 
reaches its greatest appeal to the average person 
during the spring and summer months. As this issue 
goes to press, there are a greater number of cameras, 
lenses, and accessories on the market than ever before. 
The amateur and the professional photographer are 
really indebted to the manufacturers and the dealers 
for the equipment now offered, and for the interesting 
and helpful descriptive matter which can be had for 
the asking. Of course, the manufacturers and the 
dealers are in business to make money by offering 
such attractive outfits; but it should also be recorded 
that they perform many acts of service and co-operation 
which yield no profit other than building up the good- 
will of their patrons. Business may be business; but 
we know from experience that there are men, even in 
the largest corporations, who are human and who are 
glad to lend a hand without thought of financial or 
other reward. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Photographs of the Moon in Light of 
Different Colors 
GENERALLY speaking, planetary photography has 
been one of the least fruitful of all fields of astronomical 


photography, as photographs show no more details 
than can be seen and generally not as many as can be 





Courtesy of Lick Observatory 
THE MOON AS PHOTOGRAPHED IN ULTRA-VIOLET 
AND INFRA-RED LIGHT. FROM THE PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF 
THE PACIFIC. 


seen at moments of good observing. Dr. W. H. Wright 
of the Lick Observatory, however, opened a new field 
in planetary photography a few years ago by his studies 
of planetary details as revealed in photographs made 
by light of different spectral regions. He has now 
followed up this earlier work on Mars and Jupiter 
with a similar series of photographs of the moon. 
The photographs shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion were made with the Crossley reflector at the Lick 


Observatory. The three figures to the left were made 
with .ultra-violet light of approximately wave-length 
360 uu; the three figures to the right with infra-red 
light of approximately 670 uu wave-length, using 
infra-red sensitive plates sensitised with Kryptocyanine. 

In the case of the planets Mars and Jupiter, Dr. 
Wright has found striking differences in the photo- 
graphs obtained by ultra-violet light and those made 
with infra-red light. Those of the moon, however, 
show remarkably little difference. There are, however, 
some inequalities which require further investigation. 

Commenting on the relation of these photographs 
to the existence of an atmosphere on the moon, Dr. 
Wright says: 

“Not the least of the purposes for which these 
photographs were made was that of determining 
whether evidence could be found of the existence of a 
lunar atmosphere. In the case of Mars, the effect of 
the planetary atmosphere is to obliterate completely 
the image of the surface in photographs made by 
ultra-violet light. While an influence of such magnitude 
was, of course, not anticipated in relation to the moon, 
because of the known rarity of whatever atmosphere 
it may possess, to say nothing of photographs pre- 
viously made in ultra-violet by other observers, it 
seemed that there might be sufficient diffusion of light 
of short wave-length to relieve the blackness of shadows 
that form so conspicuous a feature of the lunar land- 
scape. Artists and scientists agree that blues and 
violets lurk in the shadows of our terrestrial land- 
scapes, and it was evidence of this sort of thing that 
was sought. Shadows near the cusps, which are 
necessarily seen through a great thickness of whatever 
atmosphere there is on the moon, were especially 
examined. No evidence of atmospheric diffusion was 
found. As far as can be determined by a simple 
inspection of the plates, the shadows are as black 
by ultra-violet as by extreme red light. As is well 
known, the appearance of the terminator of a celestial 
body is affected by its atmosphere, but exact observa- 
tions of the terminator are difficult to make. Con- 
sideration of this aspect of the problem is reserved.” 


Aérial Photographic Mission for 
Smithsonian Institution 


LizuTENANT Epwin B. Boszien and Technical 
Sergeant Stockwell, of the 15th Photo Section, stationed 
at Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
recently returned from a very interesting photographic 
mission in Arizona. 

Taking off from Crissy Field on January 21, the 
Army airmen arrived at Phoenix, Ariz., on the 23d. 
During six days of flying they made 350 oblique pictures 
and mapped an area of 400 square miles with vertical 
shots. 

All mosaic and other laboratory work will be done 
by the 15th Photo Section at Crissy Field. This work is 
being done for the Smithsonian Institution under the 
direction of Mr. Neil M. Judd, Curator of Archeology. 
The mission was undertaken for the purpose of making 
a close study of the ruined prehistoric cities and canals, 
which were constructed from 800 to 1,000 years ago. 

The largest of these ancient cities covers about an 
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acre of ground and the houses approximate the size 
of a modern five-room bungalow, with here and there 
a two-story structure. The canals are especially 
interesting. There are about 240 miles of them in all, 
varying from 25 to 60 feet in width and 8 to 12 feet 
in depth. They were so well laid out that our modern 
engineers find few changes necessary to make them 
useful today. 


Aérial Photography in Archeology 


Tue value of aérial photography to the archeologist 
for the discovery of hidden sites appears to have been 
discovered more or less accidentally during the war, 
when Colonel Beasley of the British Royal Engineers 
photographed from the air in Iraq ruins of cities which 
had never been found by archeologists on the ground. 
After the war, the matter was taken up by Mr. O.G. S. 
Crawford of the Department of Archeology of the 
British Ordinance Survey, in whose hands wonderful 
progress has been made. 

In view of the long period in which the British Isles 
have been inhabited and the density of the population, 
it would seem strange that there could be any pre- 
historic or Roman remains which are not already 
known; but such is the case, and aérial photography 
has been instrumental in disclosing a large number of 
prehistoric burial grounds which were entirely new, 
while roads and camp-sites left by the Romans have 
been traced through regions where their presence had 
never been suspected. This is due to the fact that the 
character of many of these sites has been so greatly 
altered by later occupation that from the surface they 
have lost all significance and all evidence of a former 
civilisation has been completely blotted out. 

The trouble is that we are too near them. From the 
air the depressions and elevations which on the surface 
appear to have no significance whatever are found 
to form a connected whole which indicates quite 
plainly that they represent the walls or moats of 
earlier cities. 

An aérial photograph of Stonehenge, that massive 
pile of the remains of a former civilisation in Britain, 
showed markings which indicated an extension on the 
east side of the remains which had never been investi- 
gated. When excavations were made, these indications 
were proved; so that as a result of aérial photography 
a whole section of the remains, the existence of which 
was totally unsuspected, was brought to light. In this 
area, five burial mounds were found. 

Much the same thing has taken place at the site of 
the ancient Roman town of Caistor, three miles to the 
east of the modern city of Norwich in East Anglia. 
Although the remains of the ancient walls had been 
found, all other signs of the former city seemed to have 
completely disappeared. However, it had _ been 
noticed for several years that when the field was planted 
in barley, the stand was very poor in certain more or 
less regular lines. When the matter of excavating the 
ancient site was taken up, it was thought that these 
might bear some relation to the streets and squares of 
the buried city, and photographs of the field were made 
by the Royal Air Force. These disclosed the complete 
layout of the ancient Roman town and showed not only 
the encircling walls and the principal streets but also 
the positions of many of the important buildings. 
In the photograph, these features are clearly defined, 
yet from the ground they are all invisible, as the area 
is a field of barley. That they have long been invisible 
from the surface is clearly indicated in the photograph 
from the position of the thirteenth-century church, 
which has been placed entirely without regard to the 
streets of the older town, which had by that time sunk 
totally into oblivion. 


The garden walls of a number of Celtic villages 
have also been found by aérial photography, which also 
revealed the four-foot, eight-inch cart tracks of Malta. 

The recent flights of Colonel Lindbergh in Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan, resulting in the discovery 
of three ruined cities of the ancient Mayan empire, 
which in all probability had never been seen before 
by white people, has served to focus attention on the 
use of the airplane and aérial photography in the 
search for other cities of the Mayan empire, where 
flourished some twelve centuries ago a highly developed 
civilisation, apparently superior to any in Europe 
at that time. 

In heavily wooded country, however, only those 
remains which stand above the surrounding forest 
can be located by aérial photography. The pyramids 
of Tikal and the Mayan cities discovered by Lindbergh 
stand clear of the heavy forest growth which envelops 
the greater part of Central America, and it is quite 
possible that still other remains can be found from the 
air. At the same time, it is more than likely that 
many other sites of archeological importance are 
hidden beneath dense foliage and will only be discovered 
by searching parties on land. 

Further details on the services of aérial photography 
to archeology in England will be found in “‘“Wessex 
from the Air’, by Crawford (Oxford University Press) 
and in “Professional Paper No. 12 of the Ordinance 
Department”, obtainable from H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 


Ultra-Violet Stars Photographed 


NEARLY everyone has noticed that the stars vary in 
color from the bright red ones such as Antares, or the 
giant Betelgeuse in the constellation of Orion, or 
“The Hunter”, to the bluish-white stars such as Rigel, 
and the astronomer has found it possible to place all 
stars into six classes, according to the similarities in 
their spectra. 

The spectroscope indicates that the source of light 
in the vast spheres of nebulosity which astronomers 
term the planetary nebule is a bright star in the center. 
A few of these stars have been seen in the telescope; 
but in some of the planetary nebule, no star has ever 
been seen. Dr. Louis Berman of the Lick Observatory 
now brings forward evidence to show that these stars 
cannot be seen because their radiation lies either 
largely or wholly in the ultra-violet, which explains 
why some of these central stars of the planetary nebule 
that can hardly be seen with the highest powers of the 
telescope can be photographed with a relatively short 
exposure. 

As the temperature of a star increases, the wave- 
length of the light emitted becomes shorter and shorter; 
the central stars of the planetary nebule whose radia- 
tion lies chiefly in the ultra-violet must, therefore, 
represent a far higher temperature than ever known. 


The Johnsons to Make Sound-Films 
of African Life 


Tue films of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson dealing 
with African animal life—as, for instance, “Simba’’— 
are well known. The Johnsons sailed from New York 
recently for another period in Africa. This time they 
carried two complete sound-recording outfits, with 
which they expect to make sound-pictures of animal 
life in the little explored Iturian Forest, and, in par- 
ticular, the family-life of the gorilla. They plan to be 
gone two years. The addition of sound to such pro- 
ductions should immensely enhance their value, not 
only from the standpoint of the general public but for 
the student of natural history. 
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Synchronised Bird-Slides 


SprinG begins, technically, in March; but it reaches 
a full peak and glorious prime in May—the month for 
bird-stalking and photography. 

The greatest students of birds I know not only 
observe them in their native habitat but are careful 
students of pictures and verbal descriptions. Those 
who have the keenest insight into nature have won it 
through a fine combination of theoretical and practicai 
experience. 

Every year witnesses new devices to aid the nature- 
lover in his quest for those secrets which are hidden 
from all except those with specially trained eyes and 
ears. 

I have recently had the opportunity of reviewing 
an excellent set of colored lantern-slides depicting a 
score of birds common to the United States. The 
set came from the Victor Animatograph Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, and was accompanied by three phono- 
graph records giving the songs of these birds as imitated 
by Mr. Edward Avis, the well-known naturalist. The 





Courtesy of Victor Animatcgraph Co 
SPECIMEN BIRD SLIDE 


slides and records are so co-ordinated that the bird- 
songs can be heard simultaneously with the showing 
of the pictures. The bird calls of Mr. Avis are so 
natural and realistic that by repeatedly playing the 
records an individual might learn from them, in a few 
hours, bird-calls which must have cost Mr. Avis many 
painstaking weeks in the field to capture. Either the 
lantern-slides or the records may be purchased sep- 
arately if so desired. For the benefit of those who may 
wish to order sets for use before the close of school, 
I list the slides and records herewith, together with 
their numbers: 

Brrp Recorps 


Brrp-Suipes IxLiustrRAtTinG “Avis” 


Rental Set No. 349—28 Slides. (*Indicates dupli- 
cated subject in rental set for convenience in pre- 


senting with all three records.) 18723, Mourning 
Dove; 18724, Red-eyed Vireo; 18725, Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo; 18727, Southern Mocking Bird; 18728, 


Screech Owl; 18729, Bluebird; 18730, Red-winged 
Blackbird; 18731, Purple Finch; 18732, Olive-backed 
Thrush; 18733*, Veery; 18734, Hermit Thrush; 
18735**, Robin; 18736, Carolina Wren; 18737, Brown 
Thrasher; 18738, Rose-breasted Grosbeak; 18739, 
Cardinal Grosbeak; 18740, Baltimore Oriole; 18741*, 
Whippoorwill; 18742, Wood Thrush; 18742*, Cricket; 
18744, Oriole; 18745, Chewink. 


CotumsiA REcorps 


(1) A-2832 (90066), Bird-Calls with Story: Part 1, 
Robin and Whippoorwill. Whistling by Edward Avis. 
Story by Howard R. Garis. Part 2, Oriole, Chewink, 
and Cricket, A-2832 (90065). 

(2) Bird-Calls—An Evening in Birdland (Robin, 
Veery, Wood Thrush, Cricket, Whippoorwill), A-2860 
(90067); Bird-Calls—Birdland Melodies (Baltimore 
Grosbeak, Robin, Brown Thrasher, Carolina Wren), 
A-2860 (90068). 

(3) Bird-Calls—A Day with the Birds (Mourning 
Dove, Red-eyed Vireo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Southern Mocking Bird, Screech Owl), 
A-3454 (90162); Bird Calls—Spring Birds (Bluebird, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Purple Finch, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Hermit Thrush), A-3454 (90161). 


‘*‘Disraeli’’ Wins First in Poll as Best Picture 
of Last Year 


“DisRAELI” first, with “Broadway Melody” and 
**Madame X”’ close behind in second and third place, 
is the result of the nation-wide “Ten Best Pictures of 
1929” poll just completed by the Film Daily, the daily 
newspaper of the motion-picture industry, in co- 
operation with 331 daily newspapers, forty trade and 
fan publications, and three news-syndicates serving 
hundreds of additional newspapers and representing 
readers in excess of twenty-seven million. 

This poll is the most extensive ever conducted and 
is, in fact, a compelling reflection of what the foremost 
critical minds in America think of the motion-pictures 
offered during the past year. The poll embraced 
212 cities and towns in forty-three States and the 
District of Columbia, and the result is eagerly looked 
forward to each year by the entire motion-picture 
industry. To be assoc iated as a director, actor, 

cameraman, or technician with any one of the ten best 
pictures of the year is considered an outstanding honor 
in the profession. 

‘Disraeli’ is the George Arliss stage classic, made 
into a talking picture by Warner Brothers. ‘Broadway 
Melody” is the Metro production starring Bessie Love, 
Charles King, and Anita Page. “Madame X”’, in 
which Ruth Chatterton starred, was taken from 
another great stage play. Following came “Rio Rita,” 
a Radio Pictures production starring Bebe Daniels. 

Then follow “Gold Diggers of Broadway”, based 
on Avery Hopwood’s “Gold Diggers’, produced on 
the stage by David Belasco; “Bulldog Drummond’, 
also a former legitimate hit, with Ronald Colman 
giving a grand performance; “In Old Arizona’’, trom 
the O. Henry short story, bringing Warner Baxter to 
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the fore as a talking actor; “The Cock-Eyed World’, 
boisterous comedy carried to victory by Victor 
McLaglen, Edmund Lowe, and Lily Damita; “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney’’, headed by Norma Shearer 
and Basil Rathbone, and “Hallelujah”, the excellent 
Negro production. 





GEORGE ARLISS ADDS TO HIS FAME IN 
WARNER BROTHERS PHOTOPLAY 
‘“*DISRAELI’’. 


The number of votes received by the ten best pictures 
was as follows: 


Film No. of Votes 

“Disraeli”... .. PR eT re eee 
“Broadway Melody” FES SAPO me 
“Madame X”. SETS ee ee ee 
“Rio Rita’. . aiekive Sane eae ee 
“Gold Diggers of Broadway” Eee: 
“Bulldog Drummond” pe weed Sareea Se 
“Tn Old Arizona’’. . ; a einece te ae 
“The Cock-Eyed World” gate cokers Me 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” ee ee 
“Hallelujah”... ... i enanae’ 101 
News item. 


One of the most striking features is the high per- 
centage of canned stage plays and musical comedies 
among the “ten best pictures of 1929”. We were 
quite amazed to see a number of noted stage per- 
formers display ability as outstanding screen per- 
sonalities. Take Mr. George Arliss, for example. 
Although he had never acted for the “talkies” before, 
his work in “Disraeli” is positively the best piece of 
work we have ever witnessed on the screen. The 
close-ups of Mr. Arliss in this picture brought him 
closer to his entire audience than any stage production 
has ever done. By consenting to work before the 
camera, he has given thousands of people a vision of 
what heights inspired acting may attain. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that such pictures as “Disraeli” will be 
preserved for future generations. Indeed, the most 
hardened cynic of the year 2000, after viewing two or 
three pictures of the “Disraeli” type, would be forced 
to the conclusion that the “jazz age’ actually con- 
tributed something of more lasting value than jazz. 
Although as a rule we don’t care for canned stage 
plays, perhaps we should accept them as an essential 
pioneering development in talking pictures. At any 
rate, as this is being written, we are keenly anticipating 
seeing and hearing Mr. Arliss in his second talking pro- 
duction, ““The Green Goddess’”’. 


Physics Pictures on Still Film 


WE are indebted to the Society for Visual Education 
for an introduction to an outstanding series of still 
films, entitled “Practical Physics Pictures”. The 
series was planned and photographed by Mr. A. Haven 
Smith, Principal of the Redlands (Calif.) high school, 
and Mr. Howard J. Hanna, Head of the Physics 
department of the Los Angeles high school. These 
men have treated the following subjects: (1) The 
Metric System, (2) Work, (3 and 4) Levers, (5) Pulleys, 
(6) Inclined Planes, (7) Screws, (8) Gears, Wheel, and 
Axle, (9) Friction, (10) Power, (11) Efficiency, (12 and 
13) Pressure in Liquids, (14 and 15) Air Pressure, (16) 
Non-parallel Forces, (17) Strength of Materials, (18) 
Accelerated Motion, (19) Inertia, including Centrifugal 
Force, (20) Energy. 

I have reviewed all these subjects in company with 
heads of physics departments in two Western colleges. 
One professor became so actively interested in the 
series that he lost no time in ordering copies for the use 
of his classes. He also expressed the opinion that the 
pictures are a godsend, particularly to smaller high 
schools and colleges, where laboratory equipment 
is very limited; for, he pointed out, the physics still 
films portray laboratory equipment worth many 
thousands of dollars. 

Sufficient captions are included in the picture to make 
them quite self-explanatory, although a separately 
bound leaflet describes the material in each roll. And, 
by the way, the loose-leaf syllabi are infinitely more 
convenient than those which are bound together, book 
fashion. Film No. 1 on the Metric System is rather 
noteworthy in its treatment of the subject. The units, 
meter, liter, and gram are cleverly compared with the 
yard, quart, and pound in such a way that students 
may readily visualise the difference. 

It is plainly evident that the authors of the “‘Practical 
Physics Series” followed a preconceived plan of pro- 
duction just as faithfully as any motion-picture director 
follows his scenario. Certain systems of pictorial 
education have as a nucleus outworn and antiquated 
illustrations from antiquated textbooks, but this is 
not one of them; for it is fresh and original. These 
films may be secured from the Society for Visual 
Education, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


o 


What is Education? 


To educate is to guide growth. Schools exist to 
help children until they are able to continue their own 
development. The child’s connection with the school 
should not cease until 

1. He habitually maintains himself in sound health. 

2. He is a constant learner in all the problems of life. 

8. He maintains his home relationships with an 
appreciation of their meaning to him and to society. 

4. He assumes his responsibility for faithful citizen- 
ship, including the duty of helping to form righteous 
public sentiment. 

5. He is able to maintain himself happily in a use- 
ful vocation, with a fair prospect of growth and 
advancement. 

6. He knows how to use leisure in ways that build up, 
enrich, and beautify his own life and the lives of others. 

7. He appreciates ethical character as a means of 
harmonizing his own life with the well-being of his 
fellows.—From the Journal of the National Education 
Association. 
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An expedition has just left Europe to attempt the 
ascent of Kanchenjunga, the summit of which is 
28,150 feet above sea level. This Himalayan peak is 
the second highest mountain in the world and has never 
been climbed, although twice attempted. A German 
professor, Herr Dyhrenfurth, is to lead the party, all 
the members of which are experienced and highly 
trained mountaineers, drawn from five nationalities, 
English, German, Swiss, Iialian, and Austrian; and it is 
said to be the strongest team that has ever been 
brought together to conquer one mountain. 

Mr. F. S. Smythe, who has just had a hearty send-off 
from London on his way to join the expedition in Italy, 
will be the only Englishman in the party unless it is 
found possible for Mr. E. O. Shebbear, who was a 
member of the last Mount Everest expedition, to join 
up in India. Mr. Smythe is an expert photographer, 
and we may look forward to some thrilling pictures of 
the district and the actual climb, as, of course, kine- 
matograph films will be much used, and no doubt 
Mr. Smythe will also obtain some very fine still pictures. 

We might almost call this a League of Nations adven- 
ture, and there is sure to be friendly rivalry among the 
party to do their utmost. And they will need every 
stimulant, for at 28,000 feet they will be nearing the 
limit of human endurance, where, as reported by 
Colonel Norton and Dr. Somervell, it takes eight or ten 
breaths for every footstep upwards. 

Referring to the general lack of interest in photo- 
graphic literature, a subject suggested by an editorial 
in a recent number of Paoto-Era, and only slightly 
touched on in our last letter, it seems to us this quite 
pronounced failing of the photographic public—just as 
noticeable here as in the States—is perhaps, after all, 
an inheritance of the Great War. The reason for this 
surmise is the experience of our photographic papers. 
Before 1914 there were far more publications devoted 
to photography than there are now—all well supported, 
too, by the public. In fact, in earlier days still, the 
Amateur Photographer under Horsley Hinton had made 
for itself such an artistic reputation that it numbered 
among its subscribers those who did not practice photo- 
graphy at all. During the war it was not surprising 
that this flourishing group of specialist papers dwindled. 
There were amalgamations and deaths; but that was 
to be expected. When our interests, however, were 
released from the one absorbing subject, it was puzzling 
that there were so few resurrections. 

Probably many enthusiasts were either dead or 
incapacitated, or had lost their interest permanently 
in the subject. But a new generation has since grown 
up, and it is here where we should expect recruits. It 
is not stating the fact too strongly to say that every 
beginner should regularly study a photographic paper, 
for so many initial mistakes can be in this way avoided. 
Now, as the younger subscribers do not seem to mate- 
rialise, and all statistics show that the sale of cameras 
is very large, we can only think their interest in the 
subject is not deep. We have noticed this continually. 

The trouble lies in the fact that the public takes the 
manufacturer at his word and assumes there is nothing 
to learn. How often we meet people who, when 
meditating an expedition or holiday, say that they are 
of course taking a camera, and at the same time confess 


—almost boast of—no knowledge of photography. 
They are frankly sceptical that it is necessary. When 
we suggest that a little elementary study of the subject 
might be helpful, the optimistic assurance that “my 
snaps are generally pretty lucky” is forthcoming, and 
if the matter is pressed further a sheaf of mediocre 
prints is produced that need elaborate captions in the 
shape of explanations to make them at all intelligible. 
We look at the photographs and then at the entirely 
satisfied and complaisant faces of the owners and 
realise how well the old slogan “You press the button, 
we do the rest” has got home and turned what might 
have been intelligent photographers into soulless 
snapshooters. 

We have one remedial and constructive suggestion 
to offer for this state of things. If all those who make 
presents of cameras to young or old would include in 
the gift a year’s subscription to some reliable photo- 
graphic magazine, some good might be done, for 
cameras bulk largely as gifts with many people. Just 
as the amateur gardener will, if he has a book on the 
subject, look up some knotty point about which he 
needs elucidation, so might the beginner in photo- 
graphy refer to his photographic journal, regularly 
arriving on his desk month by month, to search for the 
causes of his most glaring faults; and when once the 
habit is formed, surely he will find enough in its pages 
to fix his interest, and by seeing the fine results obtained 
by other people be stimulated to better work himself. 
Editors and manufacturers of cameras will yet have to 
get together, and, for the benefit of both and of photo- 
graphy, elaborate some scheme that secures to the pur- 
chaser of a camera a subscription to a photographic 
journal. The gift season is at present a Jong way 
ahead, and there is time to make plans. 

Another convert to kinema photography—as our 
journals express it—is our Prince of Wales. He has 
taken to it most enthusiastically, which we, as photo- 
graphers, think a very excellent sign. Also, having 
little sympathy with the unnecessary slaughter of 
animals, we are glad when this intelligent and humane 
sport takes its place. 

Our approval of our prince, however, was rather 
dashed when he left the reserves—he is at present in 
Central Africa—and had a lion hunt in Masai staged 
for him. Two lions were rounded up and killed by six 
natives with spears, one of whom almost gave the lions 
a sporting chance, which made the Prince’s film, we are 
told, all the more exciting. 

Since this report the news has been silent about the 
kills, and we are only told of the fine records the 
Prince has obtained; in fact, he is said to possess the 
best elephant films yet made in Kenya. He was able 
to photograph the great animal in a forest glade, 
quietly and unconsciously feeding and moving about. 
He was so near to his subject that the elephant prac- 
tically fills the whole picture. 

Another excellent film was the study of a rhinoceros, 
the animal coming toward the camera. We hear the 
Prince is thinking of visiting the Congo and taking in a 
pigmy area. A kinematograph of these curious little 
people showing their manner of life in the great forests 
would be well worth getting, and we hope he will be 
able to push on, with no more malarial setbacks. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 








The New Bell & Howell Treasure Chest 


Tue Treasure Chest, which was presented in April 
by the Bell & Howell Company, is an artistically 
designed cabinet of best-quality walnut admirably 
adapted to a number of purposes. It serves as an 
attractive piece of living-room furniture which con- 
veniently houses the Filmo Projector and accessories, 





NEW BELL & HOWELL TREASURE-CHEST 


together with camera, and which can easily and quickly 
be converted into a table upon which to set the projec- 
tor when it is desired to show pictures. 

As a piece of furniture it constitutes an end or an 
occasional table of a type that will be welcomed as an 
addition to any home. In the interior of the Treasure 
Chest, along with the projector and camera, is ample 
room for film cans and Filmadors for storing film, and 
other useful Filmo accessories. 

The convenience of having the projector and film 
reels quickly accessible in such a handsome chest will 
be greatly appreciated by all projectionists. 


The New DeVry Industrial Cinetone 


Tue Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation of Chicago has just 
released an announcement of their new 16-millimeter 
Cinetone talking-picture equipment, which is an inno- 
vation in its forceful effectiveness as an aid to sales, 
advertising, and publicity. 

The Cinetone is one combined unit, comprising a 
16-millimeter projector and 16-inch 33144 R. P ; 
phonograph record turn-table. Synchronous motor 
operates both projector and turn-table simultaneously. 
There is no chance for imperfect synchronisation. 
Both projector and turn-table cannot operate except 
at a fixed sp 

Instead of several units to assemble, the Cinetone is 
one integral unit. The amplifier is of the latest design, 
employing only one No. 224 screen-grid tube, one 


250 amplifier tube and one 281 rectifier tube. As in 
the case of radio amplifiers, when used on direct cur- 
rent, a converter is necessary. 

Brilliant illumination, to meet all 16-millimeter 
requirements, is accomplished through the use of a 
20-volt, 250-watt pre-focus projector lamp 110 A.C. 
The Cinetone has a self-contained transformer which 
converts 110 A.C. to 20-volt. 

Absolute control of volume to meet all requirements 
of room size or acoustics is provided for by a volume- 
control at the base of the Cinetone, thereby making pos- 
sible the fade-out or swell-out of sound from a whisper 
to such volume as is suitable for large gatherings. 

The lens used is the new powerful “Big Bertha” 
Graf 2-inch Anastigmat. This, in conjunction with the 
New DeVry condenser, makes the most perfect optical 
system ever employed in DeVry projectors. So power- 
ful is the light that, at a 50-foot throw, a brilliant 
illumination over an area of more than 8 feet on the 
screen js clearly projected. 

The 16-inch record, operating at 33144 R. P. M., 
is professional in size and speed, thereby accommodat- 
ing 400 feet of 16-millimeter film—the equal of 1,000 
feet of 35-millimeter film. In other words, the record 
will operate throughout the entire showing of one full 
reel of film. 

The DeVry Cinetone is already being accepted by 
manufacturers and other users of industrial and educa- 
tional films with unusual enthusiasm. It is further 
interesting to note that dealers in amateur motion- 
picture apparatus are ordering and delivering the 
Cinetone for home use. Several film-producers are 
already equipped and making releases on 16-millimeter 
and 16-inch 3314 R. P. M. records of comedies, and so 
on. This foretells the coming advent of the use of 
talking-movies in the home, which will doubtless soon 
result in some of the larger productions in the profes- 
sional field being released for home consumption. 
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An expedition has just left Europe to attempt the 
ascent of Kanchenjunga, the summit of which is 
28,150 feet above sea level. This Himalayan peak is 
the second highest mountain in the world and has never 
been climbed, although twice attempted. A German 
professor, Herr Dyhrenfurth, is to lead the party, all 
the members of which are experienced and highly 
trained mountaineers, drawn from five nationalities, 
English, German, Swiss, Italian, and Austrian; and it is 
said to be the strongest team that has ever been 
brought together to conquer one mountain. 

Mr. F. S. Smythe, who has just had a hearty send-off 
from London on his way to join the expedition in Italy, 
will be the only Englishman in the party unless it is 
found possible for Mr. E. O. Shebbear, who was a 
member of the last Mount Everest expedition, to join 
up in India. Mr. Smythe is an expert photographer, 
and we may look forward to some thrilling pictures of 
the district and the actual climb, as, of course, kine- 
matograph films will be much used, and no doubt 
Mr. Smythe will also obtain some very fine still pictures. 

We might almost call this a League of Nations adven- 
ture, and there is sure to be friendly rivalry among the 
party to do their utmost. And they will need every 
stimulant, for at 28,000 feet they will be nearing the 
limit of human endurance, where, as reported by 
Colonel Norton and Dr. Somervell, it takes eight or ten 
breaths for every footstep upwards. 

Referring to the general lack of interest in photo- 
graphic literature, a subject suggested by an editorial 
in a recent number of Pxoto-Era, and only slightly 
touched on in our last letter, it seems to us this quite 
pronounced failing of the photographic public—just as 
noticeable here as in the States—is perhaps, after all, 
an inheritance of the Great War. The reason for this 
surmise is the experience of our photographic papers. 
Before 1914 there were far more publications devoted 
to photography than there are now—all well supported, 
too, by the public. In fact, in earlier days still, the 
Amateur Photographer under Horsley Hinton had made 
for itself such an artistic reputation that it numbered 
among its subscribers those who did not practice photo- 
graphy at all. During the war it was not surprising 
that this flourishing group of specialist papers dwindled. 
There were amalgamations and deaths; but that was 
to be expected. When our interests, however, were 
released from the one absorbing subject, it was puzzling 
that there were so few resurrections. 

Probably many enthusiasts were either dead or 
incapacitated, or had lost their interest permanently 
in the subject. But a new generation has since grown 
up, and it is here where we should expect recruits. It 
is not stating the fact too strongly to say that every 
beginner should regularly study a photographic paper, 
for so many initial mistakes can be in this way avoided. 
Now, as the younger subscribers do not seem to mate- 
rialise, and all statistics show that the sale of cameras 
is very large, we can only think their interest in the 
subject is not deep. We have noticed this continually. 

The trouble lies in the fact that the public takes the 
manufacturer at his word and assumes there is nothing 
to learn. How often we meet people who, when 
meditating an expedition or holiday, say that they are 
of course taking a camera, and at the same time confess 


—almost boast of—no knowledge of photography. 
They are frankly sceptical that it is necessary. When 
we suggest that a little elementary study of the subject 
might be helpfui, the optimistic assurance that “my 
snaps are generally pretty lucky” is forthcoming, and 
if the matter is pressed further a sheaf of mediocre 
prints is produced that need elaborate captions in the 
shape of explanations to make them at all intelligible. 
We look at the photographs and then at the entirely 
satisfied and complaisant faces of the owners and 
realise how well the old slogan “You press the button, 
we do the rest” has got home and turned what might 
have been intelligent photographers into soulless 
snapshooters. 

We have one remedial and constructive suggestion 
to offer for this state of things. If all those who make 
presents of cameras to young or old would include in 
the gift a year’s subscription to some reliable photo- 
graphic magazine, some good might be done, for 
cameras bulk largely as gifts with many people. Just 
as the amateur gardener will, if he has a book on the 
subject, look up some knotty point about which he 
needs elucidation, so might the beginner in photo- 
graphy refer to his photographic journal, regularly 
arriving on his desk month by month, to search for the 
causes of his most glaring faults; and when once the 
habit is formed, surely he wiil find enough in its pages 
to fix his interest, and by seeing the fine results obtained 
by other people be stimulated to better work himself. 
Editors and manufacturers of cameras will yet have to 
get together, and, for the benefit of both and of photo- 
graphy, elaborate some scheme that secures to the pur- 
chaser of a camera a subscription to a photographic 
journal. The gift season is at present a Jong way 
ahead, and there is time to make plans. 

Another convert to kinema photography—as our 
journals express it—is our Prince of Wales. He has 
taken to it most enthusiastically, which we, as photo- 
graphers, think a very excellent sign. Also, having 
little sympathy with the unnecessary slaughter of 
animals, we are glad when this intelligent and humane 
sport takes its place. 

Our approval of our prince, however, was rather 
dashed when he left the reserves—he is at present in 
Central Africa—and had a lion hunt in Masai staged 
for him. Two lions were rounded up and killed by six 
natives with spears, one of whom almost gave the lions 
a sporting chance, which made the Prince’s film, we are 
told, all the more exciting. 

Since this report the news has been silent about the 
kills, and we are only told of the fine records the 
Prince has obtained; in fact, he is said to possess the 
best elephant films yet made in Kenya. He was able 
to photograph the great animal in a forest glade, 
quietly and unconsciously feeding and moving about. 
He was so near to his subject that the elephant prac- 
tically fills the whole picture. 

Another excellent film was the study of a rhinoceros, 
the animal coming toward the camera. We hear the 
Prince is thinking of visiting the Congo and taking in a 
pigmy area. A kinematograph of these curious little 
people showing their manner of life in the great forests 
would be well worth getting, and we hope he will be 
able to push on, with no more malarial setbacks. 
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The New Bell & Howell Treasure Chest 


Tue Treasure Chest, which was presented in April 
by the Bell & Howell Company, is an artistically 
designed cabinet of best-quality walnut admirably 
adapted to a number of purposes. It serves as an 
attractive piece of living-room furniture which con- 
veniently houses the Filmo Projector and accessories, 





NEW BELL & HOWELL TREASURE-CHEST 


together with camera, and which can easily and quickly 
be converted into a table upon which to set the projec- 
tor when it is desired to show pictures. 

As a piece of furniture it constitutes an end or an 
occasional table of a type that will be welcomed as an 
addition to any home. In the interior of the Treasure 
Chest, along with the projector and camera, is ample 
room for film cans and Filmadors for storing film, and 
other useful Filmo accessories. 

The convenience of having the projector and film 
reels quickly accessible in such a handsome chest will 
be greatly appreciated by all projectionists. 


The New DeVry Industrial Cinetone 


Tue Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation of Chicago has just 
released an announcement of their new 16-millimeter 
Cinetone talking-picture equipment, which is an inno- 
vation in its forceful effectiveness as an aid to sales, 
advertising, and publicity. 

The Cinetone is one combined unit, comprising a 
16-millimeter projector and 16-inch 33144 R. P. M. 
phonograph record turn-table. Synchronous motor 
operates both projector and turn-table simultaneously. 
There is no chance for imperfect synchronisation. 
Both projector and turn-table cannot operate except 
at a fixed speed. 

Instead of several units to assemble, the Cinetone is 
one integral unit. The amplifier is of the latest design, 
employing only one No. 224 screen-grid tube, one 


250 amplifier tube and one 281 rectifier tube. As in 
the case of radio amplifiers, when used on direct cur- 
rent, a converter is necessary. 

Brilliant illumination, to meet all 16-millimeter 
requirements, is accomplished through the use of a 
20-volt, 250-watt pre-focus projector lamp 110 A.C. 
The Cinetone has a self-contained transformer which 
converts 110 A.C. to 20-volt. 

Absolute control of volume to meet all requirements 
of room size or acoustics is provided for by a volume- 
control at the base of the Cinetone, thereby making pos- 
sible the fade-out or swell-out of sound from a whisper 
to such volume as is suitable for large gatherings. 

The lens used is the new powerful “Big Bertha” 
Graf 2-inch Anastigmat. This, in conjunction with the 
New DeVry condenser, makes the most perfect optical 
system ever employed in DeVry projectors. So power- 
ful is the light that, at a 50-foot throw, a brilliant 
illumination over an area of more than 8 feet on the 
screen js clearly projected. 

The 16-inch record, operating at 334 R. P. M., 
is professional in size and speed, thereby accommodat- 
ing 400 feet of 16-millimeter film—the equal of 1,000 
feet of 35-millimeter film. In other words, the record 
will operate throughout the entire showing of one full 
reel of film. 

The DeVry Cinetone is already being accepted by 
manufacturers and other users of industrial and educa- 
tional films with unusual enthusiasm. It is further 
interesting to note that dealers in amateur motion- 
picture apparatus are ordering and delivering the 
Cinetone for home use. Several film-producers are 
already equipped and making releases on 16-millimeter 
and 16-inch 3314 R. P. M. records of comedies, and so 
on. This foretells the coming advent of the use of 
talking-movies in the home, which will doubtless soon 
result in some of the larger productions in the profes- 
sional field being released for home consumption. 
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SPECIMENS OF PHOTO-MURAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Photography Joins the Ranks of the Decorators 


CoMMERCIAL photographers throughout the country 
are being shown the way to more business by the 
recent publication of a new Eastman Kodak Company 
booklet containing all the details about making heroic- 
size photographic enlargements for mural decoration 
of homes, shops, offices, restaurants, and so on. 

Photography thus applied to modern interior decorat- 
ing promises unlimited possibilities for attractive 
and individualistic wall-ornamentation and a lucrative 
branch of photographic work. 

An enlargement for such a purpose is termed a 
‘‘photo-mural”. Mural enlargements are nothing 
more than projection prints made to cover specific 
wall-areas. Therefore, making mural prints for wall- 
decoration does not require special photographic 
manipulation. Good copy negatives and equipment 


to handle enlargements of large sizes are all that are 
needed. 

Original paintings, etchings, fabrics, pictures in 
books and magazines, and original photographic 
negatives are among the sources of suitable subject 
material. 

It is pointed out in the booklet that the variety of 
possible subjects in conjunction with the whole range 
of photographic treatment assures harmonious wall- 
decoration for any sort of room surroundings. And, 
too, hand-coloring the mural prints after they are 
hung adds further beauty and harmonious treatment. 

One of the feature articles in the April issue of 
House and Garden magazine deals with this up-to-date 
subject in an enlightening manner. The article is 
illustrated with photographs of photo-mural work by 
Jones & Erwin, New York City decorators. 
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Figure 1. The drapery and shuttered window-effect 
in the background of this picture are entirely photo- 
graphic. The wall of a room thus decorated was 
photographed. The negative was enlarged, and 
the resulting prints were hung as photographic murals, 
with the result shown in this picture. 

Figure 2. A screen ornamented with photographic 
prints made from an old print, size 5 x 8 in the original, 
of Saratoga. 

Figure3. This is ascreen covered with photographic 
wall paper made from a design of Spencerian pen-work 
conceived on a two-inch scale and then enlarged to 
screen-proportions. 

Figure 4. Photographic murals decorate the dining- 
room of Mr. Owen Winston’s home in New York. 
The originals of these murals were rare old prints. 
They were photographed and enlarged in proportions 
to fit the areas to be covered. The length of these 
panels necessitated the murals to be hung in strips. 

All progressive photographers will benefit by care- 
fully reading the new Eastman booklet, “Photo- 
Murals”. Copies will be sent on request from the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 

W. E. Barr. 


New Model 3 Victor Ciné Projector 


Tus model is identical with the present Model 3-B 
Victor Projector, except that it is finished entirely in 
Crystal Black Enamel, with all steel and brass parts 
chromeplated. 

Among the exclusive advantages claimed for Victor 
Ciné Projectors are a film-moving mechanism that 
ensures perpetual steadiness; absence of damaging pres- 
sureon the film at the aperture; an automatic trip that 
cuts off power and light if film fails to track because of 
incorrect threading or defective splicing; superior 
illumination; built-in-film-rewind, and other desirable 





NEW MODEL 3 VICTOR PROJECTOR 


features. Victor projectors have double-claw film- 
movement, universal over-size motor with variable 
speeds and reverse action, a framing device, racket- 
pinion focusing, and all other requisites of a high-grade 
projector. 

The New Model 3 Projector will retail for $25, less 
than the Model 3-B. List Price of the Model 8, includ- 
ing 2-inch Victor-Graf Lens, 200-watt, 110-volt Lamp, 
and carrying-case, is $175. 

A new, more powerful lamp, 250-watt, 28-volt, will 
soon be ready for delivery with a Victor Lamp Rheostat, 
very similar in appearance, shape, and size to the 
present No. 10 Victor Lamp Rheostat. This new lamp 
and rheostat can be used with any Model 3, 3-B, or 
3-C Victor Ciné Projector now in service. 


New Bell & Howell Block-Letter Titler Outfit 


Tue new Bell & Howell Block-Letter Titler Outfit, 
which was offered in April, presents new and unique 
features for home-movie titling work. The outfit con- 
sists of 182 small block letters and 17 numerals, 24% 
inches high, cut in outline as with a scroll saw from 
wood one-half inch thick. They are carefully smoothed 
and polished. 

These blocks wil] stand without support and may be 
set up on almost any smooth surface. With the aid of 
lights, attractive light-and-shade effects are made pos- 
sible. There are many ways in which these letters may 
be used advantageously to obtain novel, artistic titles 
quickly and readily. They may, for instance, be laid 
on the floor, or set up on the floor, using carpet or rug 
as a background, thus securing interesting effects; as, 
black shadows behind the runners, or figured back- 
grounds which are very attractive. 


Free Directory of 16-Millimeter Film-Sources 


Since the advent of non-theatrical motion-pictures, 
and especially since the adoption of the 16-millimeter 
film as the international non-theatrical standard, 
there has existed a great need for a comprehensive list- 
ing of some kind containing all sources of 16-millimeter 
films. 

It has remained, however, for the Victor Animato- 
graph Company of Davenport, Iowa, to attempt the 
first complete listing of 16-millimeter sources—a handy 
pocket-size edition, 534” x 754”. 

The Directory of 16-millimeter Film Sources is being 
published entirely at the expense of the Victor Animato- 
graph Company. No charge has been made for the 
listings, and distribution is free to owners and pro- 
spective owners of 16-millimeter equipments. The 
information contained in the Directory should prove 
strictly impartial, as the Victor organisation does 
not produce or distribute films of any kind and is not 
financially interested in any producing or distributing 
companies. 

This is a Directory of sources and not of subject- 
titles. As each source, however, does not supply all 
the various types of subjects, a tabular style of listing 
has been employed, which shows at a glance the kinds 
of films that are available through any given source. 
Films are listed as being appropriate for school use, 
church use, professional use, and for entertainment 
purposes. The listing also shows whether films sup- 
plied by a given source are sold, rented, or loaned free. 

The Directory will be kept constantly up to date, 
and revised editions will be issued as often as necessary. 
Copies of the revised editions will be sent only to those 
requesting that their names be kept permanently on 
the Directory Mailing List. Requests for the Directory 
should be addressed to: Film Directory Editor, Victor 
Animatograph Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


THE competitions which ended March 31 included 
quite a number of new contestants. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Beginners’ Competition. 
Incidentally, in the March competitions, the tables 
were turned again by the Beginners, who submitted a 
larger number of pictures than the Advanced workers. 
We admit that the subject of Indoor-Genres has an 
attraction for many; but in some cases the name seems 
to frighten would-be contestants away. There are 
those who find it difficult to get clearly in mind just 
what is meant by an Indoor-Genre. And then, there 
are those who understand the term but lack the techni- 
cal and artistic ability to make anything of it with their 
cameras. However, the Beginners simply had the 
regular subject of Miscellaneous, and they submitted 
pictures of all shapes, sizes, and subjects. What is 
more, it is really amazing to see some of the excellent 
work that Beginners are doing with equipment all the 
way from a Brownie box camera to an imported reflex. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our 
regret for the unintentional omission of the name of 
the Brooklyn Institute in the list of camera clubs 
printed in our April number. How it happened, we do 
not know. We did not catch the omission, and neither 
did others who assist in handling the prints and check- 
ing up the scores. We are sorry and we hope that our 
good friends at the Brooklyn Institute will understand 
that editors are human and will make mistakes, “‘even 
as you and [’’. 

he First Prize in the Indoor-Genre Competition was 
won by Harold W. Cole, member of the Schenectady 
Camera Club; the Second Prize by Thornton Dennis, 
not a club member, and the Third Prize by George W. 
French, also not a club member. In the Beginners’ 
Competition the First Prize was won by Onn M. Liang, 
not a club member, and the Second Prize by R. P. 
Tappenden, member of the Cleveland Photographic 
Society. With regard to Honorable Mentions, the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club received six; the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore, five; Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society and Episcopal Academy Camera Club, 
two each; and the Syracuse Camera Club and Camera 
Pictorialists of Columbus, one each. We are glad to 
welcome the Camera Pictorialists of Columbus to the 
race and we wish them success. It is not too late 
for any camera club to enter prints and to enjoy the 
benefit of trying to reach a definite, worth-while 
objective. 

According to our records, the standing of the clubs, 
as of April 8, 1930, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club............. 33% 
Photographic Club of Baltimore.......... 23 
Cleveland Photographic Society.......... 17 
Episcopal Academy Camera Club......... 6 
Brooklyn Institute ese ate are 5 
Schenec tady Camera C | Ses 3l4 
Syracuse Camera Club. vo 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia. . 2% 
Toronto Camera Club.................. 1% 
Chicago Camera Club... ... BS saee ik tana 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus...... . i 4 
Lansing Camera Club. .............00005 % 


George Eastman Believes in Advertising 


Grorce Eastman, chairman of the Board of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, patron of the arts, and 
philanthropist, in a statement today gave concrete evi- 
dence of his valuation of advertising as a force in 
American business 

In an interview with Sturges Dorrance, president of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New York, Mr. 
Eastman declared that he is far from convinced that 
American industry is facing a depression and said: 

“During the fifty years that the Eastman Kodak 
Company has been in business, there have been several 
times when, at the outset of one of these years, we fac 
what seemed to be an abnormally bad condition in 
general business. 

“On these occasions, the question of retrenchment in 
our advertising has naturally come up for discussion. 
Our decision in each case has been, Spend a little more 
money and do a lot more hard work.” 

Although Mr. Eastman is not convinced that we are 
even now passing through a period of serious recession, 
the fact that there may be any question about con- 
ditions prompts his company again to adopt the policy 
of stressing selling and advertising activity, for in the 
course of his interview he said: 

“T am not at all sure there is a depression facing us; 
but to be on the safe side, the Eastman Kodak 
Company is taking the same attitude that it did in 1908 
and 1914. 

“And just as advertising has played such a vital 
part in the expansion of the business of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, so we believe it to be a most powerful 
force in the building of our great American industries, 
in the wide diffusion and maintenance of our national 
prosperity.” 

Mr. Eastman, in his interview, explained that the 
Eastman Kodak Company have been constant adver- 
tisers in newspapers, magazines, and farm papers for 
over forty years, and, starting from a meager initial 
expenditure of less than $10,000 in 1888, their use of 
advertising as a business force has grown until they 
now spend well over a million dollars annually in making 
Eastman products known throughout the world. 

“Spend a little more money in advertising and do a 
lot more hard work”’ is the keynote of Mr. Eastman’s 
advice to American business for continued progress and 
prosperity in 1930. 

{[Mr. Eastman is in a position to know whereof he 
speaks. We could all do more hard work, even if we 
cannot spend more money for advertising.—Ebprror.] 


Annual Report of the A. of M. P. A. and S. 


Tue Annual Report, 1929, of the Academy of 
Motion-Picture Arts and Sciences, issued by the 
authority of the Board of Directors, 7006 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif., has been received. 
This report contains data and information covering 
the Academy’s transactions and activities from its 
foundation, May 11, 1927. We believe this report 
would be of especial interest to motion-picture actors, 
directors, producers, technicians, and writers. No 
doubt copies could be obtained by writing to the Board 
of Directors. 
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Smithsonian Institution Acquires Eickemeyer 
Photographs 


Ir is a matter of great satisfaction to us to learn 
that the Smithsonian Institution at Washington has 
obtained a collection of photographs by Rudolf 
Eickemeyer of New York for permanent exhibition. 
We were particularly interested in view of the fact 
that, many years ago, Pooro-Era MaGazine became 
interested in the work done by Mr. Eickemeyer and 
on a number of occasions took pleasure to give it the 
praise it deserved. In a recent letter, Mr. Eickemeyer 
very kindly sent us some interesting clippings with 
the note, “I thought the enclosed items would interest 
you, as Pooro-Era MaGazine early showed an appreci- 
tion of my work.” 

The Smithsonian Institution, with the approval of 
the Department of the Interior, has acquired for the 
Government the complete collection of Mr. Eicke- 
meyer’s photographic work, including his medals and 
diplomas. It is stated that every printing process is 
represented in the hundred framed pictures which will 
be on permanent exhibition in Washington. 

We are very glad that the Smithsonian Institution 
is setting an excellent example which might well be 
followed in other parts of the United States, so that 
the outstanding photographic work done by men and 
women will not be lost to future generations. We are 
very glad that the splendid Eickemeyer collection 
is to be permanently available to the American people 
and that Mr. Eickemeyer has received the recognition 
which he so richly deserves. 

Through the courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 
we are able to give our readers additional information 
which arrived just in time for this issue: 

“The Rudolf Eickemeyer collection of photographs, 
together with his medals and other awards, numbering 
nearly one hundred, is now in place in the photographic 
section of the United States National Museum, in the 
Arts and Industries Building, and was opened to the 
public on April first for permanent exhibition. A 
photographic library also becomes the property of the 
Museum, together with sixty bound volumes of his 
prints, representing every phase of pictorial photo- 
graphy—the portraits of men of affairs, women of New 
York society, and the English nobility being particu- 
larly interesting. Mr. Eickemeyer has arranged for 
an endowment of $15,000 for the care and maintenance 
of the collection and the future growth of the Section of 
Photography. It is particularly fitting that his life 
work should find a permanent home in the Museum, 
as Mr. Eickemeyer’s father, a prolific inventor who 
revolutionised the hatting industry and made epoch- 
making inventions in electricity, is represented by a 
large number of working models in the Division of 
Textiles. 

“In the foreword of the catalog accompanying the 
collection, Mr. Eickemeyer says: “These photographs 
represent the work of many years. Even before the 
completion of a long apprenticeship, I realised that 
photography, like every other graphic process, has its 
limitations; on the other hand, it became equally clear 
to me that in the hands of one who loves and under- 
stands the infinitely varied moods of Nature, photo- 
graphy can be made to express and interpret them. 
In that respect, therefore, the art lies with the worker, 
and in that respect also the camera can yield impres- 
sions of the personality of the worker. 

** “Upon completing a negative, I find a keen pleasure 
in contemplating its infinite pictorial possibilities 
through the use of the various printing-processes. 
An examination of the collection will reveal the wide 
variety not only in the methods of making the negatives 


but in the media selected for their interpretation. 
Nearly every class of subject and every printing- 
process is represented, and, in this very variety, the 
collection will prove to be, I believe, of real educational 
value. To amateurs, the series of enlargements from 
small originals should be of special interest in demon- 
strating that even a miniature camera can adequately 
interpret Nature’s moods. 

““*Among the examples of my work, pictures of 
an unusual or startling nature will be sought in vain. 
The reason is expressed in this verse of Whittier’s: 


He who travels widest lifts 

No more of Nature’s jealous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracles of flowers and trees.’ ”” 


“Mr. Eickemeyer’s honors, as listed in “Who’s Who 
in America’, include the Albert Medal of The Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain; the special 
medal of their excellencies, the Earl and Countess of 
Elgin, Viceroy and Vicerene of India; special gold 
medal from H. H. the Nawab Sir Kage Asanullah Khan 
Bahadur; gold medal of the Hamburg Senate; silver 
medal of the International Exhibition of Calcutta, 
India; gold and silver medals, Photographic Club of 
Paris; gold medal, Arnheim, Holland, International 
Exhibition; and special President’s gold medal and 
silver medal, New York Camera Club. 

“In addition to his career in photography, Mr. 
Eickemeyer has long been identified with civic affairs 
in Yonkers, N.Y., where he was born and has always 
resided. He is chairman of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion, having served since his appointment by Mayor 
James T. Lennon in 1911; trustee of the Yonkers 
Museum of Science and Art; President of the Yonkers 
Art Association; associate of the Art Center, New York; 
member of the New York Camera Club; member of 
the Photographic Salon, London; member of the 
Columbia University Photographical Society; life 
member, Daguerre Club; member Yonkers Chapter, 
Westchester Historical Society; director First National 
Bank; trustee of the Yonkers Savings Bank, and 
member of the Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
member of the Yonkers Board of Education from 
1895 to 1919, serving under appointments of eight 
mayors.” 


Real Sociedad Fotografica 


Tue VIII Salon Internacional de Fotografica de 
Madrid will be held in Madrid, Spain, under the 
auspices of the Real Sociedad Fotografica. The 
Salon will open on the 15th of June, 1930, and the 
last day for receiving prints is May 10, 1930. Entry 
forms may be obtained by writing to Secretario de la 
Real Sociedad Fotografica, Calle del Principe, 16, 
Madrid, Espafia. 


Camp Cornucopia 


Our good friend, Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, president 
of the well-known Agassiz Association and editor of 
The Guide to Nature, established a few years ago the 
Cornucopia Home-Camp for Girls. The camp _ is 
ideally situated in the Agassiz Grove, at Arcadia, 
Sound Beach, Conn., and is under the personal direction 
of Dr. Bigelow as Director and Head Councilor, and 
Miss Nellie Bigelow as Assistant Director. The fifth 
season of Camp Cornucopia will open in June, and 
those of our readers who have daughters of eligible age, 
six to fifteen, will do well to obtain a catalog of this 
camp from Dr. Bigelow, Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 
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R. P. S. Annual Exhibition 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
will hold their 75th Annual Exhibition from Saturday, 
September 13, 1930, to Saturday, October 11, 1930. 
The patrons of this Annual Exhibition are His Majesty 
the King and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
KG. The last day for receiving prints is Friday, 
August 15, 1930. Entry forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


Burke & James Issue New Catalog 


WE have recently received the new catalog, No. 210, 
issued by Burke & James, Inc., 223-225 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. This catalog contains 160 pages, 
listing and illustrating the newest photographic equip- 
ment and accessories. Every reader will want to obtain 
a copy of this catalog. 


**It Must Be Spring in France’”’ 


When poppies splash their hearts’ bright blood 
round your cross they dance, 
And Norman apple-blossoms blow, 
It must be spring in France. 


In these words a great poet gives utterance to the 
deep poignancy of meaning which the coming of spring 
brings to every American. Each year the poppies 
bloom again in the fields of France, those blossoms 
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whose scarlet petals were a symbol of high courage, 
as, “with their poppies in their helmets, the front files 
held the line’’. 

And now each year, through all America, other 
poppies bloom, touching “‘the mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriotic grave 
to every living heart and hearthstone, all over this 
broad land”. 

These poppies are also a symbol of courage; but 
courage of a different sort—the courage of those fighting 
men who returned, disabled, to face an impaired 
existence. ‘Over the Top!’ The words were filled 


with significance for our valiant troops when they were 
fighting the battles of democracy in far-off trenches. 





The words have a new significance now, for many of 
these same bravelads, handicapped by war’s aftermath, 
who are making the millions of Buddy Poppies which 
all America wears on Memorial Day. 

“Over the Top Again!” with record-breaking sales 
of these tiny memorial emblems is the goal which these 
disabled and needy veterans have set for themselves 
for the 1930 sale conducted by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to raise funds for relief work. 

“The poppy first came into prominence as a symbol 
through its association with the experiences and 
sacrifices of the men overseas in the World War’’, 
declares Captain Robert B. Handy, Jr., National 
Chairman of the Buddy Poppy Committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

“The poppies distributed by our organisation were 
named by the disabled men themselves as Buddy 
Poppies. When this name appears on the label of this 
Memorial Day flower, the purchaser knows beyond 
doubt that the little emblem in his lapel, blending the 
spirit of sacrifice and service, was fashioned by a 
disabled veteran. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars were first among 
veteran organisations to conduct a nation-wide Poppy 
Sale and the first to conceive the policy of having 
Poppies made exclusively by disabled and needy 
veterans. This year marks the ninth annual Poppy 
Sale.” 


Half A Million Cameras for the Children 


“Tue world’s biggest birthday party”, celebrated 
by the gift of half a million cameras to children twelve 
years old, will commemorate this month the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first photographic patent awarded 
to George Eastman, whose work transformed amateur 
photography from a cumbersome and difficult process 
to the simplicity that marks it today. 

The cameras, each accompanied by a roll of film, 
will be given away by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of which Mr. Eastman is chairman of the board of 
directors. Any child whose twelfth birthday falls in 
1930 will be eligible to receive a camera simply by 
applying to their local photographic dealer in company 
with a parent or guardian. 

The distribution of cameras will be nation-wide. 
Giving them away will begin May 1 and will continue 
until June 1, 1930, if the 500,000 cameras have not all 
been given away before the end of the month. A 
further number will be distributed to children in 
Canada. 

The cameras are of the box type, finished in a golden 
tan in recognition of the golden anniversary. Each 
bears a gilt medallion, with the inscription, ‘‘Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Kodak, 1880-1930.” The cameras 
make pictures 214 by 314 inches in size. 

Two reasons are given for making the anniversary 
gift. The first is “‘as a token of appreciation to the 
grandparents and parents who for fifty years have 
played so important a part in the development of 
amateur picture-making in America and to place in 
the hands of their children and grandchildren an 
admittedly important educational and character- 
building force’. The second reason looks at the gift 
from a business standpoint—‘‘as a means of interesting 
hundreds of thousands more children in _picture- 
making, and thus to raise amateur photography, 
among the coming generation, to even greater heights 
than its present remarkable peak’, which would 
benefit the Eastman Kodak Company proportionately. 

Mr. Eastman’s first patent, covering a process for 
making “‘photographic dry plates”, was granted him 
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April 13, 1880, when he was twenty-five years old. 
The inventor had become interested in photography 
several years previously. At that time, an amateur 
photographer had to carry with him on a picture- 
making expedition a staggering pack of apparatus, 
including a “dark tent’”’ to pitch whenever he saw 
a view he wished to photograph. Also he carried a 
camera as big as a packing box, heavy glass plates, 
and a number of large bottles of chemicals. 

In the “dark tent” the photographer had to sensitise 
his plates so that he could put them into the camera 
dripping wet, and then he had to develop them before 
repacking the tent to move on to his next picture site. 

It was this condition which made Eastman determine 
to simplify photography. The “dry plates’, which 
eliminated the need for the “dark tent’’, were his first 
step. The invention of the Kodak and transparent 
rollfilm followed within ten years. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was quoted in the formal 
announcement of the anniversary gift, which was made 
during the week of April 13, the actual anniversary 
date, as saying: ““There are many delightful ways of 
celebrating a birthday, and giving a party for a group 
of friends is one of the most popular. The party which 
Mr. George Eastman and his company are planning 
for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Kodak 
is unique, and the guest list is to be made up of boys 
and girls who attain the age of twelve during the year 
in which it reaches the half-century mark. 

“Instead of coming together to play games and eat 
ice cream and cake and to appease the appetite, each 
guest is to receive a golden anniversary camera and 
film by means of which he wil] be able to satisfy and 
develop his appreciation of the beautiful things of 
nature and make lasting records. Thus, he will be a 
guest at that delightful sort of party which never 
ends; and as the years pass he will be united with the 
other guests in a common interest, and with his parents 
continue to wish his hosts many happy returns of the 
birthday through the pleasure which they have so 
freely and thoughtfully given their young friends.” 

Angelo Patri, noted educator, will be quoted in the 
announcement in regard to the educational value of 
photography, along with Dan Beard, Chief Scout 
Commissioner of the Boy Scouts, and Mrs. Genevieve 
Garvan Brady, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Girl Scouts. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the New York American, 
wrote to Mr. Eastman upon hearing of the proposed 
gift: “I congratulate you on your generous gift of five 
hundred thousand cameras. Ruskin, who had worked 
laboriously to reproduce accurately the beauty of 
architecture in Venice, and elsewhere, hailed the 
discovery of photography as a most important gift 
to education. 

“He welcomed a marvelous invention that, using 
the sun as its agent, makes it possible for all to be 
familiar with other lands, their people, mountains, 
scenery, churches, temples, and customs. Thanks to 
photography, a child may know the appearance of the 
Taj Mahal, the Sphinx, or the Great Pyramids, as well 
as he knows the outlines of his village church. I 
congratulate you on a very great public service.” 


Filmo Makes Movies of American Sea Scouts’ 
Visit to Liverpool 


Tart such an organisation as the Sea Scouts of the 
Boy Scouts of America can use movies to advantage, 
in extending its field of activities, is interestingly shown 
by two reels of 16-millimeter film now being presented 
to spectators in various sections of the country. 








These pictures show the high points of a visit of a 
group of American Sea Scouts to the Liverpool Bo 
Scouts’ Jamboree last summer. They were made wit 
a Filmo camera by Thomas J. Keane, National Sea 
Scout Director, with the co-operation of Howard F. 
Gillette of Chicago, National Commodore. 

The pictures show the boys on their way to Liverpool, 
first in Washington, D.C., then in New York, later on 
board ship, and finally at the Jamboree itself. In addi- 
tion to interesting pictures of the boys in various 
activities, there are excellent shots of the Prince of 
Wales, Baden-Powell, and other Boy Scout leaders. 


Schneider Lens Factory is Again Enlarged 


Bur.eicH Brooks of New York City, the United 
States and Canadian agent for the popular Schneider 
lenses, expresses himself as extremely well pleased 
with the ever-increasing popularity of these lenses 
From the copies of testimonials which we have seen 
of late in the various magazines, Schneider lenses 
certainly seem to be in favor with many of the most 
exacting users. 

Mr. Brooks reminds us that these lenses were virtu- 
ally unknown on the American market a few short 
years ago; and that, in this short period of time, they 
have risen from comparative obscurity to an inter- 
nationally recognised position among the leading 
lenses of the world, proving that after all there must be 
something in the old adage: “If you make a better 
mouse-trap, they will make a beaten track to your 
door.” 

Notwithstanding the generally depressed business 
conditions in Germany, it is interesting to note that 
a substantial addition was made this winter to the 
Schneider factory, and many new workmen were 
employed. The fact that Mr. Schneider, senior, is an 
American citizen and a former Alderman of Springfield, 
Ohio, and that Mr. Schneider, junior, was born in this 
country, may have something to do with the success 
and enterprise of this factory. 

General increased marketing costs have made a 
rise of 15 per cent. effective on all of the Schneider 
lenses, with the exception of the ciné lenses, which 
remain unchanged. Notwithstanding this increase 
in price, they still remain the most moderately priced 
high-grade lenses on the market. A new catalog and 
price list is ready for distribution, and you are invited 
to write to Mr. Brooks for your copy. 


Happiness is Nix? 


You are in error, Ermintrude. The American 
citizen is simply guaranteed the right to pursue happi- 
ness—there is no assurance that happiness can be 
overtaken. 

Thomas Edison knows of no one who is happy; 
but that is merely the depression of old age. Bismarck, 
near the end of his career, also claimed that he had 
never known a day of real happiness in his whole life. 

Many make the mistake of pursuing pleasure, under 
the misapprehension that they are running down 
happiness. In reality, happiness cannot be overtaken 
—it comes unsought, or not at all. The stay-at-home 
is more apt to enjoy true happiness than the constant 
gadder. 

After all, Ermintrude there is no vital reason why 
you should be happy. As long as you are not unhappy, 
you have much to be thankful for, and life is treating 
you fairly well. At best, happiness is only a temporary 
stimulant, like—whatever you choose to name. 


The Boston Mail. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue Princrptes or PHotToGRapHic PicToRIALIsM, 
by F.C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 218 pages, and illustrated 
with diagrams and eighty half-tone illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $5.00. Boston: The American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company. 

The author’s name alone is sufficient to assure the 
reader that this book is outstanding. Mr. Tilney is 
one of very few photographic critics who have the gift 
to inspire while pointing out shortcomings in a worker’s 
technique. In this new volume it may be said that Mr. 
Tilney writes from the heart with sincerity and with a 
great desire to make the reader appreciate the infinite 
possibilities which lie in pictorial photography. Being 
a trained and successful artist himself, he approaches 
his subject with a broad, sympathetic understanding. 
The book is not a textbook on composition or the 
technique of photography. Rather, it is a survey of 
the progress of pictorial photography from its begin- 
nings to the present day. It is a complete analysis of 
the methods whereby photographs may be made into 
true pictures. It bears out our oft-repeated belief 
that the successful pictorial photographer must have 
the eyes to see and the heart to understand before 
he can turn photographs into pictures. There is a 
wealth of material in this volume which pictorialists 
have been trying a long time to find. Furthermore, 
there are definitions, explanations, suggestions, and 
descriptions relating to every branch of pictorial 
photography. Although the book is not written for 
the beginner, we believe that even those with limited 
photographic experience can understand Mr. Tilney. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, any reader who follows 
Mr. Tilney through his book will grasp the principles 
of pictorial photography and will receive a tremendous 
incentive to stop snapshooting and to make true 
pictures instead. The volume is well printed, superbly 
illustrated with carefully selected prints from the 
leading pictorialists of the world. We take especial 
pleasure to recommend this splendid book to all our 
readers who wish to get at the very heart of pictorial 
photography. 


Puotrocravure: A Text Book on the Machine and 
Hand Printed Processes, by H. Mills Cartwright, 
F.R.P.S. 142 pages and sixteen diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, cloth, $3.50. Boston: The American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 


Photogravure is a photo-engraving process which 
perhaps leads all methods of reproduction in richness 
and beauty. Heretofore, there has been no textbook 
available which included the latest methods and 
described photogravure processes in a way which could 
be understood by the average reader as well as the 
photo-engraver. Although most amateur and profes- 


sional photographers do not do much work in photo- 
gravure, it is to their advantage to know something 
about it and how to make prints which will make 
good photogravures. 


For those of our readers who are 





photo-engravers this book will doubtless be of interest 
and help to a broader conception of the entire subject. 
It is the last word on the modern photogravure 
processes. 


MENSCHENKINDER, by Paul Eipper. Illustrations 
by Hedda Walther. 65 pages, 32 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag. 
This rather unusual book by Mr. Paul Eipper will 

appeal to those who can read German and to those 
who directly and indirectly are interested in making 
pictures of children. The illustrations by Hedda 
Walther are designed to take up several outstanding 
features in the pictorial treatment of children. That 
is, special studies are made of children: their eyes; their 
hands; asleep; their little bodies; with their pets, and 
then one or two illustrations of children from other 
countries. Doubtless this interesting book will appeal 
to many. 


Avenir Le Heart Commercial Coloring 


A Few months ago we had the pleasure of reviewing 
the courses in coloring which are published by Avenir 
Le Heart, P. O. Box 1011, San Francisco, Calif. We 
were impressed by their excellence and the thoroughly 
practical methods prescribed. We believed that these 
courses would become popular just as soon as more 
amateur and professional photographers learned about 
them. Since then they have not only become popular, 
but Mr. Le Heart has been obliged to add a course 
in Commercial Coloring to meet the demand of those 
who wish to know how to color all kinds of commercial 
prints. This is a special branch of coloring and requires 
specific training. Those who are interested will do 
well to write to Mr. Le Heart, who will be very glad 
to recommend whatever course he believes wil] meet 
the individual problem. We have examined the 
new course and believe that it will become just as 
popular and helpful as the others published by Mr. 


Le Heart. 


William Nesbit Issues New Folder 


Our readers will recall the pioneering work in speed 
flashlight a~¢-~4 which William Nesbit, Short 
Hills, N.J., has been carrying on for many years. 
He is the author of “How to Hunt With the Camera”’, 
and much other valuable material on the subject of 
speed flashlamps for press photography and nature 
photography. He has issued a new folder recently 
which contains the latest information on his remarkable 
Electric Speed Flashlamp. We suggest that our 
readers send for a copy. There is much information 
in it on flashlight photography in general. 


oh 


Tuat child who defined the sweat glands as small 
tubes which carry our inspiration away was not so far 
from the correct answer. When confronted by hard 
labor, enthusiasm and inspiration have a way of oozing 
out through the pores. 

Any contest or cause or movement can secure a 
multitude of noisy, flag-waving, rag-chewing starters; 
but as soon as the real grind begins, they drop out in 
disheartened bunches. A few of the quiet ones, who 
save their breath, fix their eyes on the objective, and 
do not sweat out all determination to win, will cross 
the tape, eventually, after the “promoters” have 
forgotten what it was all about. 


Boston Mail. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Getting the Most from Your Lens 


Tue lens of the motion-picture camera has been 
briefly described. The next thing of importance is to 
know how to make use of the lens to the best advantage. 
There are two factors of importance in using the 
motion-picture lens: focusing, and selection of the 
proper stop. As the latter is necessary with all lenses, 
we shall consider it first. 

We know that the film used in cameras is sensitive 
to light. So far so good; but this is barely a start. 
The film is sensitive to light ima definite quantity ratio. 
Let us think of the sensitive film as a thick pad of 
blotting paper. If we drop water upon this pad, the 
pad will absorb the water. If we drop more water 
upon a certain portion, that portion will be moistened 
to a greater depth than those portions which received 
less water. Moreover, it takes a certain time for the 
water to penetrate. If, after doing this, we remove 
the bottom sheet of the pad we will find a few spots 
here and there, showing that in just a few places did 
enough water fall upon the pad to moisten it clear 
through. 

Let us imagine that we have two more pads. If we 
have a funnel with a very small opening, we can pour 
water into it and only a small stream will come through. 
Let us then imagine that we have two funnels, one with 
a small hole and one with a large. Assume that we 
hold these funnels above a screen which will break the 
stream into separated drops. We will now pour 
water through the small funnel onto one pad and 
through the second funnel onto the second pad, break- 
ing both streams into drops. Moreover we will allow 
the water to run for just one second. 

When we try this with the small funnel, we shall find 
that the drops have spotted the top sheet or two of the 
pad, and all of the rest of itis dry. However, when we 
use the funnel with a very large opening, we shall find 
that all sheets of the pad are soaked through. 

This same thing happens in photography. When we 
use a very small lens opening, only the very surface 
of the film is affected, and then only in those parts 
which received the most intense light. Such a con- 
dition we call underexposure. 

If, on the contrary, we make use of an extremely 
large stop, all portions of the film are soaked through 
and through with light, and we secure no differentiation. 
Such a condition we call overexposure. 

As, in normal-speed motion-picture photography, 
the time of exposure is fixed, it is evident that we must 
regulate the size of the lens-opening so that just the 
right amount of light will enter. This proper amount 
is that amount which will just enable the brightest or 
most intense light to almost penetrate the entire 
emulsion, while the lights of lowest intensity will just 
make an impression upon the surface of the emulsion. 
If we do this, our developed negative will show us 
silver deposits proportionate to the intensity of the 
light received and we shall have a good picture. 

The size of the opening is regulated by a ring or 
collar upon the lens-barrel. This ring carries an 


index calibrated in what are known as the F/values. 
usually 


These are 3.5—4—5.68—11—16—22—32. 





Some German lenses have a slightly different system, 
but the values are proportionately the same; that is, 
both systems are based upon the F or focal calculation. 
The reason for using this system can be easily explained. 

If we have a lens of two-inch focal length, covering 
an area of one square inch, with an opening one-half 
inch in diameter, let us compare it with another lens 
with the same-sized opening, but of four-inch focal 
length. In this case the area covered will be two 
inches upon each side, or four square inches. Now, as 
we have openings the same size, one covering an area 
four times as great as the other, it will be seen that 
the intensity in the second case is only one-fourth 
that in the other. In other words, the four-inch lens 
will, under identical conditions, require four times the 
exposure, although both lenses have the same diameter! 
It will be seen that a statement of the diameter in 
inches or other definite unit of measurement would 
not be of any value. However, it is the diameter 
which governs the speed, and the variation encountered 
depends upon the focal length. Hence, if we can 
devise a system which will express the ratio of diameter 
to focal length, we shall have a system of measurement 
of the effective aperture which will apply regardless of 
the actual size of the lens. The simplest way to do 
this is to divide the focal length by the diameter and 
use the quotient as the factor index. In reversion, it 
will be seen that the focal length divided by this factor 
index will give the effective diameter. Thus we have 
evolved the focal system, which is: Focal length-- 
factor index=designation of lens-diameter; or, more 
simply, F/Index=Effective diameter; or, F/I=E.A.; 
or, to use a definite example, F/3.5=E.A. (speed). 
In the case of our two-inch lens with a half-inch open- 
ing, the factor would be 4, that is 2+4= 4, or more 
simply, 2/4=4. In such case, the lens would be 
called an F'/4 lens. 

The relative values of any two “F” 
can be determine! by comparing their squares. Thus, 
to determine the «omparative values of F/8 and F/4 
we have 8 x 8=64 and 4x4=16. 16:64::1:4. There- 
fore, F/4 is four times as fast as F/8 and requires only 
one-fourth the exposure. 

The actual determination of the diaphragm (stop) 
diameter which should be used is best made by the use 
of a reliable exposure-meter, of the Drem Photometric 
type. 

The other factor, that of focusing, is one which is 
not very well understood. Let us return to our discus- 
sion of the pinhole. In this case we found that the 
image was formed in any plane. The only difference 
made by increasing the distance between the pinhole 
and the screen was to make the image larger and less 
bright. Two holes gave two images, and so forth. 
We found that, by using a lens, all the images could be 
made to fall squarely upon one another at one definite 
distance from the lens! Increasing or decreasing this 
distance displaced the various images and made the 
picture blurred, or out-of-focus! When the distance 
between the lens and screen or film is set so that the 
images do coincide, we say that the lens is focused 
upon the object whose image is sharply rendered. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


This distance between the lens and the film, or focal 
distance, is not the same for all objects. Objects near 
the lens require a greater distance between the lens 
and film than do objects farther away. It follows, 
then, that it is possible to focus sharply at one time 
only upon objects all of which are the same distance 
from the camera. This is true; but it is also true that 
objects near this distance are rendered with such a 
slight amount of blur that they appear to be sharp. 
Thus we have a certain tolerance called depth of field. 
The amount of this tolerance also depends upon the 
distance from the lens: the farther the group of objects 
the greater this tolerance. 

For this reason, focusing for close-ups requires far 
more car* than focusing upon objects at a moderate 
distance. Moreover, this is the reason so many films 
are good throughout except for the close-ups, which 
are blurred! 

This tolerance of depth of field finally reaches a 
point where the farther limit of the area of tolerance 
lies at an infinite distance. In this case, the distance 
for which the lens is most sharply focused is known 
as the hyperfocal distance. All objects, from one-half 
this distance to infinity, will be rendered with acceptable 
definition. Cameras of the fixed-focus variety have 
the lens set for or near the hyperfocal point. As 
the generally accepted hyperfocal distance for F/3.5 
lenses of one-inch focal length is about twelve feet, 
a lens set at this focus will give satisfactory results 
for all objects from six feet to infinity. 

If you want to use your lens as a fixed-focus lens, 
set the focus for the one-inch lens at twelve feet, do not 
use any diaphragm larger than F/3.5, and everything 
from six feet to infinity will be satisfactorily rendered. 

On the contrary, the hyperfocal distance for a tele- 
photo lens of six-inch focal length and F/4.5 aperture 
is 333 feet; so that when focused at this distance, 
nothing closer than 166 feet will be sharp. 

This shows us that the shorter the focal length of 
the lens the greater the depth of field. This means 
that it is only with such extremely short lenses as are 
used upon motion-picture cameras is it possible to use 
fixed-focus lenses at large apertures. For example, 
with a six-inch lens, we should have to cut the stop 
down to about F/16 in order to use it satisfactorily 
as a fixed-focus lens. 

Depth of field increases as the focal length grows 
less and as the F/number grows larger (smaller opening). 

To secure the best results in focusing, remember 
these points: 

1. Leave the focusing-adjustment for the one- 
inch lens set at 12 feet and do not change except for 
extremely fine work, or for close-ups. This is all right 
for all distances greater than six to eight feet. 

2. Focus accurately for close-ups, using a tape 
measure or accurate distance meter. Be sure subject 
does not move to any extent during exposure. 

8. Extra-fast lenses focused upon objects three feet 
and nearer must be focused accurately to within a 
very few inches. 

4. For speeds greater than F/3.5, disregard Rule 1 
and focus carefully for all objects. 

To these add one more: 

5. Determine exposure with a good exposure-meter. 

The close observation of these five rules will result 
in saving practically every shot you would have other- 
wise lost. Most spoiled shots are spoiled due to either 
incorrect focus or incorrect exposure. 

Familiarity with your lens and its possibilities 
will make movie-shooting far more pleasurable and 
successful. It will also give you the feeling of confi- 
dence which is so necessary to consistent good work. 
It pays to master your equipment. 


Is ‘‘Pan’’ Stock Still a Mystery? 


THERE seems still to be some mystery regarding 
panchromatic film. There was some reason for this 
attitude on the part of the still worker, who had to 
change his safe-lights and develop by time and temper- 
ature; but for the movie-maker, there is no excuse for 
not using “Pan” film. There is hardly a time when it 
is not preferable to ordinary or orthochromatic stock. 

Panchromatic film has an emulsion treated with 
a dye which makes it react to all the visible rays in the 
spectrum. Ordinary film is sensitive to blue, indifferent 
toward green and yellow, and for all practical purposes 
blind to orange and red. As a result, the tonal inter- 
pretation is all wrong! Now, just a moment: Panchro- 
matic film is not a magic film which gives natural colors! 
It may seem like a foolish statement, yet I have had 
no fewer than a dozen letters from users of panchro- 
matic film complaining that the film “‘came out” black 
and white, just like any other film! I beg your pardon, 
dear correspondents—not at all like other films! Pan- 
chromatic film gives results distinctly different from 
other films. Flesh-tones look more like flesh and less 
like tanned leather masks. The varied tones of land- 
scapes are rendered with a delicacy of gradation which 
adds a rich but indescribable quality. Skies are no 
longer sheets of blank white, but have a tint, just like a 
real sky, in which white clouds actually seem to float. 

Oh, yes, panchromatic film gives stereoscopic results. 
I fully expect to be buried in the avalanche of protest 
against that statement. Very well, let’s analyse the 
situation. First of all, I wish to admit that as far 
as actual, optical stereoscopy is concerned, “‘pan”’ 
film will not give it. Neither will any other device 
which does not use twin lenses, or the equivalent 
thereof. But stereoscopic quality is something else, 
and “‘pan”’ film aids materially in securing it. Origi- 
nally, we were limited to light contrast to delineate 
solidity of form. We often wondered why our pictures 
were so “‘flat’’. The truth was that we were forced to 
exaggerate the contrast of light and shade to com- 


*pensate the loss of the delicate gradations of color 


contrast. “Pan” film retains this gradation in such a 
manner that the eye is more readily deceived into 
believing that the missing third dimension is present. 

For some reason, “pan” film, in 16-millimeters, costs 
more than ordinary stock, but it is worth it. 

And now about speed. What is film speed, anyway? 
No one appears to know, least of all manufacturers. 
An American film listed at H. & D. 250 will require 
the same exposure as a Continental film rated at H. & D. 
500; but that is beside the question. Panchromatic 
film is somewhat less sensitive to monochromatic 
light than is the ordinary, but it is sensitive to a greater 
part of the spectrum. ‘“‘Pan’”’ film is about the same as 
ordinary film as far as daylight exposures are concerned. 

But what of interior work by incandescent light? 
There we have a different story. As the ‘“‘pan” film 
is highly yellow sensitive, as compared with ordinary, 
we find that the “‘pan”’ film is about 50 per cent. faster 
under such conditions than ordinary film. At once 
we hear the question, ““What about exposure determina- 
tion?”’ Well, if you use a calculator, you can guess 
the exposure just as you do for daylight exposures. 
If you use a sensitive paper meter, you will be away off, 
as the sensitive paper is not even orthochromatic; 
but if you use a direct-vision photometric meter, as 
recommended by all present-day manufacturers of 
cameras, you need make no allowances, because the 
increase of 50 per cent. represents just one-half stop in 
the diaphragm—and if you are always accurate to a 
half-stop in your exposures, you will never need to 
worry about incorrect exposure! 
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